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CHAPTER IV. 


The heath this night must be my bed, 
The bracken curtain for my head, 
My lullaby the warder’s tread ; 

Far, far from love and thee, Mary! 


To-morrow eve more stilly laid, 
My couch may be my bloody plaid, 
My vesper song thy wail, sweet maid! 
It will not waken me, Mary ! Lavy or THe Lake. 


‘Tae echoes of the convent clock were still ringing through the vaulted 
cloisters of the ancient building, when the flash of torches, and the impa- 
tient neigh andstamp of my charger in the court-yard, announced too surely 
that the hour appointed for my departure had arrived !—At ten o’clock I had 
resolved, however hard the effort, to tear myself away ; and, while, in the 
newness of my feelings, I imagined that it lacked at least an hour of the 
time, the night had worn onwards, and the hateful bells had noted the 
lapse of minutes, which to me and my young bride had passed unnumbered, 
and unregarded, though never to be forgotten. To ene who has gone 
through the regular gradations of acquaintance, intimacy, affection, love, 
and wedlock—who has known, perhaps, for years, and courted for months 
her, who is to be the partner of his weal and wo through time at least, if 
not eternity—there may—there must be rapture indescribable, in the 
hours of intercourse, for the first time, free and unrestrained—in the inter- 
change of thoughts, which could not well be interchanged before—in the 
mutual remembrances of the first dawning of that passion, which now is 
every thing—and, above all, in the sense, the security, of possession. 
But, perfectly as I can comprehend the intense delight of such sensations, 
I, at the same time, feel, that being entirely different in their nature, they 
must also be vastly inferior in their degree, to those which I experienced, 
during this first stolen interview of my wedded life. I had, in the brief 
space of a single day, gone through all these successive stages—which in 


the ordinary lives of men occupy the course of many months thus com. » 


* Two numbers are simultaneously published on this day, in order to supply the 
deficiency occasioned by the omission of the October number, En, 
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bined into a single epoch ;—I had passed at once from utter insensibility 
to the opposite extreme of passion ;—I had become enamored of a few 
strong points of character, which, as I then believed, no less clearly proved 
the existence of other excellencies yet unseen, than do the towering 
spires, that loom above the ill-defined and hazy outlines of a great city, 
ascertain the position of a hundred happy homes, which will emerge from 
their obscurity, as we draw near ;—I had set my all upon a single cast.—If 
my presentiment of character were true, I had won that, in comparison of 
which all other treasures might indeed be counted dross--if I had erred, 
the happiness of a life must atone for the error. It was not therefore 
merely the gloating rapture of a lover, blessed by a fruition of all his 
hopes,—but the keen and thrilling scrutiny of a miser, weighing the 
ducats for which he has exchanged his precious wares,—the agonizing 
doubt of a magician, lest the pleasure or the power, for which he has 
trafficked his immortal soul, be found wanting in the balance. It was not 
alone the actual bliss, that prompted me to hang upon the silvery voice, to 
gaze on my own features reflected in the clear blue eyes—those mirrors 
of the ingenuous mind—not merely the sense, that she was irrevocably and 
eternally my own—but the far loftier happiness of hearing in every tone, 
of reading in every glance, the intelligence, the brilliancy, the power, the 
sterling metal of a soul, now linked to mine by bonds of more endurance 
than the adamant of old. So oppressively painful was the idea of tearing 
myself away from converse fit for the ears of angels,—of leaving a bride, 
and such a bride, in the very hour of marriage—of leaving her never per- 
haps to return—for my route lay through danger, such as at another moment 
I should probably have courted for its own sake alone—that the glance of 
anger and vexation, which I cast towards the casement, was not wholly 
unmingled with hesitation. I was more than half inclined to stay—to dare 
—to defy—to endure aJl things save the risk of losing her. One look 
towards Isabel—her liquid eye was fixed, dwelling with an unutterable ex- 
pression of solicitude, upon my features. ‘‘Never!”—I muttered— 
‘never !’’—And, rising hastily, I had taken two strides towards the door, 
determined to countermand my steed; but ere I could take a third, the 
soft pressure of her hand upon my shoulder, and her yet softer voice re- 
called me. So thoroughly congenial were our spirits, so perfectly 
attuned our hearts, that she had already learned to read even a motion, or 
a look. 

‘*No! Harry !’”*—she said—* Dearest Harry—no !—Think you not that 
it is as hard to me, this cruel parting! Yet, though it were to anticipate 
the joys of heaven, I would not you should tarry. Too much have you 
done—too much have you risked already, and for me! It is honor, that 
now calls—your honor, Harry,—and can you believe so meanly of her, 
whom you have intrusted with your all, as that she would set ¢hat in 
jeopardy, and for the vile price of present pleasure. Go !—go, where duty 
and your honor call you! Go! and may all good angels guard you !” 

To an appeal like this there could be no reply—to be reminded of my 
duty by a girl—to be urged to the sacrifice of all—of present bliss—per- 
haps of future happiness—rather than to the loss of honor.—If I had loved 
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her before, I adored her now!—She was, she was the very being I had 
conceived her from the beginning—fair, and fond, and feminine, yet fraught 
with a spirit that could writhe up against the pressure of evil, and show 
itself in all the majesty of heroism—heroism not framed on the brute im- 
pulses of active courage, but on the rarer and far more noble principles of 
patient, fearless, and unmoved endurance. I caught her—strained her to 
my bosom—*‘ Had all men such a counsellor, earth would have to boast a 
thousand heroes, where now she numbers ten !—Heaven—Heaven itself 
hath given thee to me, Isabel—to be my guardian genius, my good angel 
—to repress each ill desire—to confirm each nobler purpose—and Heaven 
will preserve to me its gift! Farewell—-farewell—beloved one. What 
though my body leave thee, my soul remains behind—For the first—for 
the last time, Fare thee well—my own—my only Isabel !”— 

Many a bitter pang, many a chilling separation had I endured—I had 
parted from a father, a murdered corpse beneath a blazing roof-tree.— 
From a noble brother, gored by the roundhead pikes, and trampled beneath 
the hoofs of his own charging squadrons, which he still cheered on to 
glory.—F rom a mother—the mother who had soothed my froward infancy, 
and taught me to bear up against the oppression of manhood’s wo—perish- 
ing, slowly and miserably, by that worst of human ailments—a broken 
heart.—From a country, for which I had lost all but life, and for which I 
would have lost that also, and how gladly !—From all these had I been 
severally rent asunder ; and, at each several parting, though I bore it as 
a man should bear, had I felt as though the very strings of my existence 
were strained to breaking! But now—and I shame not to write it—tears 
—hot tears stood in my burning eyes, and my throat swelled till it had 
well nigh choked me.— 

It was over!—I pulled the hat upon my brows, strode slowly, and with- 
out daring to look back, through the echoing cloisters.—Again and again, 
I charged the prior, as he valued the approval, or dreaded the resentment, 
of Mazarin, to protect the bride whom he himself had tied to me, in that 
most hallowed bond which death alone may sever. I paused not for his 
reply—his benedicite was uttered, perhaps for the first time, to regardless 
ears. I cast myself into the saddle, struck the spurs deep into the charg- 
er’s side, as if distrustful of my own resolution, and dashed at once into 
that fierce and rapid motion, by which, despite the ancient adage, men 
fancy they can outstrip the pursuit of care. 

All night long I journeyed onwards, not indeed at the furious pace 
which must have soon exhausted both horse and rider, but at the steady 
measured trot which, though to the eye it seem a laggard’s gait, accom- 
plishes a distant course with the greatest speed and certainty. For a 
brief space my feelings were, I know not how, benumbed by the shock of 
parting; thea, gradually, as this insensibility wore away, my spirits were 
depressed, beyond all that my experience had ever felt of despair ;—] 
dreamed—for my state of mind was more similar to sleep, than waking— 
a thousand fearful things, among which, perhaps, eternal separation was 
the least tremendous.—After a time, however, the free and somewhat 
chilly currents of the night air, the inspiriting sensation of quick motion, 
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and the increasing necessity for care and vigilance, overpowered such 
gloomy fantasies. I fixed my thoughts steadfastly upon the work before 
me, and I soon perceived, that, when they did revert to all which I had 
left, their train became less gloomy, and tended, with an easy and gradual 
transition, to confidence and hope. Before the night had passed away, 
and while the stars were still shining in the wintry sky, I found myself 
humming the burthen of some lively song, and guiding my horse, if not 
with the thoughtless buoyancy of former times, with cheerfulness, at least, 
and even gayety of heart. 

The east grew pale--the morning broke brightly, and—like a harbinger 
of happy tidings—the great sun heaved his rim above the horizon, shooting 
his slant rays over field and forest, which glittered, in their frosty garb, as if 
they had been sprinkled with diamonds. It was a season and a scene to 
cheer the most despondent, and to wake reflection in the most worldly 
mind.—At this instant, however—although their influence was not without 
its effect, in still further dispelling the gloom, which had a little while be- 
fore so completely veiled my mental] horizon—I was called upon to give 
my attention to things of a more important, if less exalted, nature, than 
mere reflection on the beauties of nature, or the mercies of its Great Arch- 
itect. I had already completed some twelve leagues of my route, and, 
although my own mind was too deeply interested to permit my feeling 
sensibly the wants of the body, I was not one to neglect the necessities of 
the faithful brute that bore me, and that lately had acquired so heavy a 
claim on my gratitude. A small hamlet, lying, at a short distance from the 
main road, embosomed in a wide tract of woodland, afforded me, in 
its snug hostelry, all the appliances of simple comfort, with the additional 
advantage of that secrecy, which was so all-important to the success of my 
mission. At this place, where I rested till the sun was fast declining, 
I gained, for the first time, certain information of the troops I was hasten- 
ing tocommand. They lay in garrison, I was told, at the town of Pont a 
Mousson, about ten leagues distant, consisting of three full regiments 
of well appointed cavalry. With these good tidings, however, there were 
mingled rumors of a nature far less agreeable. The troops, it was whis- 
pered, were in a state of ill-discipline approaching to the very verge of 
licence, unchecked by the officers, who were, for the most part, gay boys, 
fitter for the salons of the metropolis than for the austerities of a winter 
campaign, Nor was this all—disaffection, it seems, had been creeping 
darkly, but not therefore the less certainly, among the population of this 
remote district ; and the party of the Fronde had gained many partizans, 
though not yet avowed, among the surrounding peasantry. Nay! it was even 
hinted, that secret levies were now in progress, and that the position 
of the troops might, ere long, be critical enough. Such was the intelligence, 
which I easily elicited from the garrulity of mine host ; and which availed, 
yet more than the alteration of my state of mind, to render me alert and 
self-possessed. The shadows were already cast, in lengthened lines, 
from every object that intercepted the light of the setting sun, when I de- 
parted from my resting-place ; and it was not long before my path lay 
through the total obscurity of a moonless wintry night. I did not, how- 
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ever, as before, pass all the hours of darkness on the road, but paused, 
when two thirds of the distance were accomplished, to prepare myself for 
the first interview with my new followers. Nor, in truth, did I feel by any 
means over confident of the result. The character I had lately heard 
of the men and officers, whom I was about to meet, and the rude and 
weather-beaten state of my own person and accoutrements, would, I ap-~ 
prehended, be too little in unison, to harmonize ona very brief acquaintance ; 
while I felt, at the same time, that the ordeal, to which we should in al! 
probability be exposed together, was one that would require the utmost 
energy and vigor in the commander, and the most implicit obedience and 
unity of action in the subordinates. 

Of myself I have hitherto said little ; but a brief sketch of the person, 
with whose inmost thoughts he is becoming acquainted, may aid the reader 
to form a better judgment of the position, into which I was nowthrown. I 
was, at this eventful period of my fortunes, somewhat past my thirtieth 
year, although—from long exposure to war and weather, and from having 
been cast very early upon the world, under circumstances, such as form 
the character and ripen the mind—I looked several years older. Not an- 
usually tall, or bulky, in my person, I was both strongly and actively 
framed, and constant exercise and hardship had indurated my muscles to 
a degree that would have rendered me more than a match for many a hea- 
vier antagonist than myself. My features were irregular, not so much so, 
however, as to amount to ugliness, much less to vulgarity. My eye, though 
sunken, or, to speak more properly, deep-set, was quick and clear, and 
my brow—now surrounded by a black fillet-—broad and fully developed. 
My lip was shaded by a thick moustache, and, as I have elsewhere ob- 
served, I wore my hair in the long flowing curls, at this time peculiar to the 
cavaliers. If, in addition to these, I mention, that the lower part of my 
face was bronzed to almost Indian redness, while my forehead retained 
its natural fairness,—that my arms, though not so long as to appear un- 
sightly, or deformed, were of unusual reach,—and that, from long practice, 
my motions were easier, and my general appearance far more graceful, 
on horseback than when on foot,—no description can be more accurate. 
On my departure from Paris, my dress had been carefully selected, for 
other qualities than richness or display ; properties which, however admi- 
rable in the Louvre, would have been of no small disadvantage under exist- 
ing circumstances. A strong, but plain, buff coat, with none of the rich 
silken loops, or fringes of Flanders lace, with which it was then the mode 
to deck the sternest habiliments of war,—a gorget and cuirass of steel, 
which, although highly polished and of the choicest metal, were neither 
chased nor inlaid with gold or silver,—heavy jack-boots, extending far 
above the knee, and equipped with a pair of massive spurs,—gauntlets of 
buff, protected on the outside by iron scales, and a slouched hat, provided 
with jointed cheek-pieces, and an inner lining of the same material—such 
were the accoutrements of a well-appointed trooper, and with such, for 
the support of that character, I had furnished myself. Plain, however, and 
unadorned as they had appeared, when I sallied, some three weeks before, 
from the gates of Paris, they were, then at least, in the highest state of 
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order; which was more than could be said of them, when I halted for the 
for the night at Villotte. The leather of my doublet was sorely chafed, 
and soiled with specimens of every different soil through which my road 
had lain,—the steel of my breastplate was curiously ingrained with rust of 
every hue, from the deep black of a fortnight’s growth, to the red stain of 
yesterday,—my boots, guiltless of the brush, were gray and mildewed— 
while my castor, that Corinthian capital of a gentleman’s architecture, 
had been shorn of its feather, and knocked into every various shape of which 
a Spanish beaver is susceptible. It was in vain, that, during my last halt, I 
stuck a new feather of the loyal colors in my weather-beaten hat, and flung 
a bright scarf of the same dye across my shoulders—I could not cheat 
even myself into the belief, that I bore the slightest resemblance to a chef 
d’escadron—for such was the rank I bore—in the service of the Most Chris- 
tian King. The result was—as indeed it mostly is—that all my labor and 
anxiety were utterly thrown away, accident providing me with a far better 
introduction, than the most martinet-like appearance, or the most ample 
letters of credence, could have afforded. 

It was on the second morning after my parting with Isabel, that I rode 
through the humble suburbs of Villotte, into the open country, which lies 
between that place and Pont a Mousson, now but a few miles distant. 
I had already journeyed, it might be for an hour, through a rich and fer- 
tile country—when a distant shout riveted my attention—it was not the deep 
and regular shout of charging troops, nor yet was it such as could be raised in 
any of the ordinary chances of rural labor, or pastime, but a hoarse, savage 
roar, as of an angry multitude. Immediately afterwards I heard, though very 
remote, the blast of trumpets, and the booming ofa kettle-drum. I paused, 
and, listening in breathless eagerness, fancied I could distinguish the heavy 
onward tramp of charging troops. My suspicions were confirmed by the roll 
of a volley of musquetry, and the varied sounds of a battle-field, distinctly 
audible in every lull, but again lost in every freshening of the breeze. 
Loosening my weapon in its scavbard, I rode hastily forwards, and, on 
clearing the brow of a small eminence, perceived below me the scene of the 
disturbance. A small body of cavalry, not apparently exceeding a single 
regiment, with royal colors displayed, and music sounding, was on the point 
of charging for the second time, as it would seem,—since the ground was 
strewed with dead, and chargers were running masterless,—a large con- 
course—for it merited no other name—of men, whose motley costumes 
and irregular array betokened any thing rather than soldiers. They were, 
however, posted with considerable skill, their front being protected by a 
ditch, and their right wing covered by a marshy wood, while their extreme 
left occupied a church-yard abutting on the high road, and surrounded by 
a lofty wall. These rustic insurgents were destitute of cavalry, and, as 
far as I could see, entirely unprovided with fire-arms. I had scarcely time 
to observe the relative position of the hostile parties, before the trumpets 
of the horse again sounded a charge, and they rushed headlong against the 
centre of the line, through ground, which I now discovered, by the ham- 
pered movements of their chargers, to be little better than a morass. On 
arriving at the verge of the trench, which they did, not with the regular 
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front of a well-ordered regiment, but in a broken and scattered mass, the 
cuirassiers poured in a heavy volley from their petronels, throwing their 
adversaries into some confusion ; but on their attempting to improve this 
slight advantage, and cross the ditch at a deep and miry ford, the peasants 
broke down upon them with pike and sword, while entangled in the bro- 
ken ground ; mingled with the horsemen, meeting them resolutely, hand 
to hand; and finally beat them off in total disarray, spearing many, both 
officers and privates, ere they could gain the firm ground, on reaching 
which they were with some difficulty rallied, while the victorious country- 
men retired, slowly and sullenly, to their main host. 

Such was the crisis, at which it was my fortune to fall in with the out- 
posts of my command. They were collected, when I came up to them, 
on a small knoll, or rocky hillock, on the very edge of the marsh, and were 
engaged in loud and wordy argument concerning the propriety of another 
attack upon the Frondeurs ; which counsel was strenuously advocated by 
some, while others as violently demanded that they should wait the arrival 
of a reinforcement, which had been already summoned from Pont a 
Mousson. ‘To all the evils, arising from want of discipline and insub- 
ordination, I had been well inured during the miserable civil wars which 
had, during so long a period, rent the bosom of my own fair island; but 
never, in all my experience of camps, had I beheld so wild and tumultuous 
a council as now met my eyes. So completely were they engrossed in 
their stormy debate, that I actually rode up, to within ten paces of the 
party, unchallenged, and might probably have mingled with them unnoticed ; 
but such was not my present intention. I called out, therefore, in a clear, 
loud voice, demanding to be conducted instantly to their commanding offi- 
cer. Strange and scrutinizing glances were cast upon my dress and ac- 
coutrements, as I approached, but my request was unhesitatingly complied 
with ; and, in another moment, I was presented to a very young officer, in 
a splendid uniform, with a burnished casque and corslet, whose bloody 
brow, and arm suspended in a scarf, proved his gallantry as clearly, as did 
his ruffled mien and angry exclamations his inability to command. 

“Tf, sir,’ I said, so loudly that all might hear my words,—“ If, sir, as I 
presume, you be the commander of the garrison of Pont a Mousson, I 
have the honor to present to you a mandate from his highness Cardinal 
Mazarin, requiring your immediate march, with all the forces at your dis- 
posal, upon the capital, whither I am authorized to conduct you !—At the 
same time, that you may not remain ignorant of him who now addresses 
you, I shall—although it be not absolutely called for—display to you my 
commission, from the same hand, as major general and chef d’escadron, 
during the pleasure of our glorious monarch, Louis te Granp.”’ As I con- 
cluded my harangue with a well-known claptrap, which, as I had fully ex- 
pected, called forth a loud shout of approbation from the licentious troop- 
ers, I perceived, that the missives were considered satisfactory, and that 


the officer was slightly embarrassed. Determined, therefore, to anticipate 


his inquiries—“ And now, sir,” I cried, “why do I find you here, with so 
small a command, and—I regret to say it—in so great disarray before a 
peasant foe !—Why, too, this evil discipline? Fie! sir, fie!—let your 
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subalterns get the men into array at once—this matter must be amended. 
St. George, but ye resemble more a band of robbers, than the gallant cava- 
liers I trust I soon shall prove ye! MethinksI heard ye speak of reinforce- 
ments—send out videttes to reconnoitre their advance—push forward a 
picquet of cavalry in front, to mark the motions of that canaille, with 
whom, God aid us, I will soon take order! And now, sir—I await your 
answer !”” 

Briefly, yet not without manifest embarrassment, the Comte de Merci,— 
for such he informed me was his title,—explained that, he had been de- 
tatched by the officer in command, with orders to disperse a body of mal- 
contents assembled in the marshes of Beaumont ; that on his arrival he had 
found the enemy vastly his superior in numbers, and had immediately des- 
patched an aide for reinforcements ; but, unwilling to dishonor the corps 
by a palpable retreat, had made two efforts to dislodge them, and been 
repulsed in either attack with considerable loss. Scarcely had he finished 
his report before the vidette returned, with the intelligence that no rein- 
forcements were in sight, although he had gallopped to a height, which com- 
manded the whole line of route up to the very walls, and that consequently 
none were to be expected. I perceived at once my opportunity—it would 
not do to retreat before the Frondeurs, or our march to Paris could never 
be accomplished !—it would not do to risk my own character, either for 
courage, or decision!—The greatest hold a leader can possess over his 
troops, is in their estimate of his abilities; and I saw at once that I could 
gain the confidence of mine. Oneven ground the enemy must prove mere 
chaff before the mettled horses and perfect arms of our cavalry. Their posi- 
tion was their only safety,—my practised eye had already found its key, 
and I was resolved myself to carry it by a coup de main! 

“ Accompany me to the front—Monsieur de Merci”—and, turning my 
horse’s head, I rode slowly along the line. If there was much to blame, 
there was yet more to admire, inthe detachment. The men were for the 
most part active hardy-looking youths, admirably mounted and equipped— 
discipline alone was wanting—and discipline, I well knew, beneath the eye 
of a strict and intelligent officer is soon acquired. ‘Gentlemen’’—I cried 
in high but courteous tones—“ It isthe pleasure of your king that I should 
lead you. I have found you in retreat—but I never retreat, by St. George, 
never! We must beat these fellows, and that too on the instant !—Mon- 
sieur de Merci, call volunteers to the front—I have need of two score men 
for desperate service, and—I myself shall lead them !” 

The young officer rode forward, and addressed a few spirited and well 
chosen words to the soldiers, who were already on fire to retrieve their 
reputation, and fell back a pistol-shot from the front ; the bugles flourished, 
and to my utter astonishment the whole corps rode out three paces, like a 
single man. Highly delighted, I dashed the rowels into Bayard’s flanks, 
and wheeled, hat in hand, to the front of their files at a gallop. 

‘‘Gentlemen, and gallant comrades’’—I cried, checking my horse from 
the top of his career, so suddenly that he stood at once still as a lifeless 
sculpture—‘“‘ words cannot tell how deeply I appreciate your confidence — 
nor is your confidence misplaced !—Often and again, I trust, I shall expe- 
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rience the courage and prompt devotion of all !—at present I have but 
need of forty—and, where all are brave, a leader can have no choice—let 
every tenth man leave the ranks!” 

The movement was executed—I dismounted, and passed on foot from 
man to man, examining, with my own hand and eye, the state of their arms 
and the condition of their steeds, and, this done, gave the word to mount. 

My object, Monsieur de Merci,” —I continued—* is, to carry, sword in 
hand, yon church-yard, which forms the point d’apput of their left wing. 
--This will I execute myself! You, with the main body, will advance in 
column upon their centre, slowly and keeping your men well together.— 
When you shall reach the dyke, let your first and second troops deploy, 
covering your passage with the fire of their petronels, till you shall hear 
my bugle—then charge !--Cut your way to the rear! To the right, wheel ! 
and you shall find me near you—be steady, and success is certain! For- 
ward—march !” 

Without another word, I rode to the head of my volunteers, and, putting 
them in motion, proceeded along the highway, while de Merciwas moving 
on a parallel line across the marshy meadows to my left; the force of the 
enemy lying as I have before described it, at right angles to the public 
road. As I advanced, I lost sight of de Merci’s division, behind some 
clumps of timber trees, which lined the causeway—and, I confess, I was 
not a little anxious during the interval; for I shrewdly doubted the pru- 
dence of the leader, and the steadiness of his command. At this moment 
the sharp report of a petronel rang from the left, and was followed by the 
continuous rattle of a well sustained fire.—‘ Trot !—-Gallop !”—and at a 
rapid pace, we reached the angle of the church-yard, protected by walls of 
solid masonry at least four feet in height. The trees became thinner, and 
then broke off entirely—l caught a glimpse of the affair in the meadows. 
De Merci’s leading troops were spread out to the right and left of his main 
body, keeping up a beautiful and most destructive volley upon the enemy’s 
centre, while file after file was crossing the trench under the cover of the 
cross fire, and taking up their position with all the steadiness of veterans 
—‘ Forward !’”’ and we dashed on, till the head of my little column was 
parallel with the extreme rear of the enemy’s lines—“ Halt, dress— 
Steady !—Left Face !”—and on the instant our heads were turned against 
his flank. The church-yard had been occupied by the least perfectly armed 
of the peasantry—they were utterly destitute of musquetry—and were 
already wavering at the mere sight of our front. Still the mode of attack, 
to which I had determined to resort, was perilous in the extreme—It was 
to leap my whole detachment, boot and thigh, into the enclosure !—With 
the well trained hunters of my native island, it would have been a matter 
of every-day occurrence ; but, with the comparatively ill-trained horses, 
and unpractised riders of France, it was a desperate risk. 

Before giving the word to charge, I cast one last glance to the centre. 
De Merci’s corps had passed the ford, but, strange to say, his fire was 
slackening, and the enemy was bearing down on him in overwhelming 
force. 

In ten words, I explained my object to my men—-a loud shout was the 
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reply.—The bugier was already handling his instrument—I took my post 
three horse’s lengths in front—I looked to my troopers—every face was 
grim and resolute—every sword levelled to the charge !—with tightened 
rein and ready spur, they waited for the signal—* Charge !”—the bugle 
flourished—and I dashed my good horse fearlessly against the wall.— 
Steadily, with a long and swinging leap, he cleared the obstacle.—I pulled 
upon the curb—he reared erect, and, ere his fore-feet touched the earth, 
was motionless. Towards the craven foe I never turned an eye—a thought 
—my whole soul was in the attack. With the rush of a whirlwind they 
came on—as if it were with a single motion they rose—they swept over 
the high masonry—they landed safely inthe arena—asingle bullet might have 
grazed the bosom of every rider, so beautifully even was their advance !— 
Unity of spirit had effected, in a single instant, that which it is the pride 
of the disciplinarian to bring about in the course of years. Not a horse 
stumbled—not a rider swerved in his seat.—‘‘ Halt—dress !’°—They 
were a line of statues—‘‘ Charge again !—Charge !’’—but the victory was 
bloodless—Not a single second had they paused—sauve qui peut was the 
word, before a single trooper stood beside me.-—-Ten minutes more, and we 
had joined De Merci—the peasant foe scattered, cut down, broken, dis- 
persed without a hope of rallying.—An hour before, I had been a stranger 
doubtful of my reception, and the men whom I commanded—a mere 
armed mob.--Now I was adored--exalted to the skies--a leader—-like 
Bayard—-sans peur et sans reproche—and the meanest trooper of the 
regiment, confident in his own prowess and in his general’s skill. It was 
indeed a victory in its results.—- 

Ere the sun set we were in Pont a Mousson, rumor had played her 
part! I was the idol of my division.--The regiment, I had seen in action, 
was a fair sample of the whole—well-armed—well-mounted—fearless, and 
full of that belief in their own valor, which renders men invincible.—All this 
w s well; and, above all, we were to march To-mMoRROW. 


TOM’S CHARITY.—AN EPIGRAM. 


Tom’s charity—of most enormous size— 
Is not restrained by common laws of pelf; 
He loves the thing all other men despise, 
That vilest of all worthless things, himself. 
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NO. II. 


Lonpon, April, 1833.—I have been spending eight or ten days in this 
city, which is a place I always arrive at without pleasure, and always quit 
without regret. Its air, I believe, is seldom agreeable to any American; 
I do not mean its climate merely, though that is smoky and offensive, but 
the tone of society. The manners of all the persons, of whatever condition, 
one comes in contact with, have something which recalls perpetually that 
peculiar unpleasant sensation of being in England. Most persons who 
have been here, will know what this sensation is; and that few can 
endure it long, may be readily proved by a fact, which occurs to me at 
present. Three or four weeks ago, at Paris, Mr. Bradford, our acting 
consul there, told me he supposed there were eight hundred Americans 
then in that city ; and some one else, when I spoke of this, said that Mr. 
Livingston’s estimate was a thousand. At London are of course the min- 
ister and consul, and some merchants established here in business; but 
of travellers, transient persons from the United States, I can only hear of 
one. And of other foreigners, if my observation may be trusted, there 
must be twenty or thirty at least in Paris, for one here, and twenty or 
thirty Englishman there, for one Frenchman here. There are several 
very palpable causes for this difference, one is the climate, and certainly, 
at this moment, I am not in a disposition to underrate the effects of that. 
My stomach is full of indigestible coal smoke, which I can feel is stratify- 
ing its sediment, to take permanent possession, macadamizing as it were, 
while my nose and throat are lined with soot, and my whole respiratory 
apparatus in a condition to represent a coal hole. Yesterday morning, 
the streets, at eight o’clock, were full of a dense fog, with layers of heavy 
smoke piled up like dingy flimsy blankets, obstructing the breath, limit- 
ing the view, and depositing a thick black dust on all surfaces within 
doors and without. By and by rose a violent wind, which flung about this 
dust right merrily, blinding all the pedestrians in the streets, and making 
it actually necessary, once in a hundred paces, to stop and clear one’s 
eyes with a handkerchief. This lasted an hour or two, and then came a 
mizzling rain, by which, after a stout resistance, the dust was at last 
floored and established on the side-walk in the shape of mud, with which 
the passengers plentifully bespattered each other. By degrees the rain 


* The present article has been inserted, rather with a view of showing the 
thoughts and feelings of an intelligent American, than because they are 
deemed, on the whole, correct.--They are remarkable, perhaps, for point, rather 
than soundness ; taking exceptions—as is often the case on short acquaintance with 
national manners—for general rules, Error, 
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became violent, but partially ceased toward evening, and the wind, becom- 
ing steadier, blew cold and clammy, with an unfriendly adhesiveness in its 
character, and a flavor as if it came out of a dank and icy cellar. During 
all this the smoke never quits the ground, but abides in the shape the 
devil loves, ‘like a black mist low creeping,” and, by virtue of | know not 
what amicable compromise made to tiat effect with the wind, they both 
torment us together. To-day the varieties are new, but no better; in 
short, to judge of England as I have seen it at several visits at different 
seasons, without particularizing the demerits of each, I should sum up all 
by deciding that certainly this must be the most disagreeable climate in 
the world. 

This, then, is one ground for not liking England ; but there is another 
of a good dea! of influence, in the difference in the expense of living here 
and elsewhere. I think, comparing London with Paris, and England 
generally with France, one spends twice as much money here to maintain 
the same appearances, and really obtains Jess enjoyment, though he may 
get more of what may be strictly denominated comfort, a kind of thing 
one learns pretty easily to do without ; at least, to the greatest extent one is 
liable to be called on often to do without it in France. An exception 
must be made to this, however, on the subject of conveyances and roads; 
for, unless you travel post in France, or on the continent, you cannot avoid 
some suffering, and if you do go post, you go at best but two thirds as 
fast as a common English stage-coach. 

But here are three items of discontent; you are in a vile climate, you 
are subjected to universal expense, and you are insulated, most probably, 
from all your countrymen: but there is one thing more, in most cases you 
do not like the people you are among. I mean of course the people one 
most ordinarily comes in contact with; not the highest nor lowest classes 
for of these I know little, except from the newspapers, debates in parlia- 
ment, and police reports, and this kind of information is to be had nearly 
as abundantly out of England as in it. But I speak of all sorts of mer- 
chants and tradesmen, of the servants in taverns, of hackney coachmen, 
of your fellow-passengers in stage-coaches, &c., &c.; and I say, compre- 
hensively and decisively, I like none of them. One primary character- 
istic, of all these classes, is a disgusting servility, if they have anything to 
expect from you; and, even when they have not,—as I have had opportu- 
nities of seeing,—if you are very much their superior in wealth, or if you 
are decorated with a sounding title. In these last cases, they will plaster 
you with flattery to your face, and they will keep up the game behind your 
back, and the man who never saw you will boast, to the man who never 
heard of you, that you dined on such a day with his brother, and that you 
are worth so much money, or have some other grand claim to consider- 
ation. The mania for being acquainted or having the credit of being ac- 
quainted with people of distinction, is ridiculous enough and prevalent 
enough in our own country, still there is a contempt for it with a numer- 


‘ous class, and the people conspicuously infected with it are few in com- 


parison. Here it is universal, undisguised, and nauseating ; it forms the 
burden of many a burdensome conversation, points many a moral and 
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adorns the conclusion of many a tale, from which you can extract no more 
meaning than that Lord John or the Earl of something was there, and said 
to my husband, How d’ ye do. 

But, to return, I say a distinguishing characteristic of the English, in 
the middle and lower classes, is interested servility ; and another, when- 
ever they think it prudent or polite to let it loose, is the frequent pendant 
to such a character, insolence and brutality. These qualities grow natu- 
rally out of their system of society, and the relations, to each other, of the 
different ranks into which they are divided, every man receiving from 
above continual insults, expressed or implied, slights, cuts, exclusions, 
&c., all which it is mecessary he should dissemble; but he has the remedy 
of insulting, in his turn, those who must put up with it from him, and resort 
again elsewhere to a similar indemnity. For, as the distinctions are 
plainly marked and generally acknowledged, the fourth class of men can- 
not revenge the impertinence of the third upon the third. Insult will no 
more run up hill than water will,—it must needs percolate like the mush- 
room broth in the Tartar feasts,—the next rank is the natural receptacle,— 
and so on, till it gets down to those classes whose precedences and re- 
spective dignities no heralds have taken thought for,—there begin ques- 
tions of equality, insults are retorted on the givers, and quarrels fought 
out with fists. 

As a natural consequence of all this, Englishmen of the middling classes 
are generally very distrustful of themselves, and if they treat you rudely, 
and you stand in your defence, you may usually bring them to their proper 
bearings, and on the other hand they mistake civility for homage, and 
forthwith take airs upon it. Among tradesmen in England, there prevails 
a remarkable distrust of strange customers ; but for this there is also a good 
reason, as their swindlers and forgers are more adroit, and victimize them 
oftener than is the practice elsewhere. Talents and address and educa- 
tion, which, in one country, would procure a man a better living honestly 
than he could possibly pick up by fraud, will not always do so here; and 
the consequence is, that a class of persons do live by all sorts of impostures, 
who are quite superior to the poor devils, who endeavor to do so among us. 
The fortune of the heir in the aristocratic system, puts envy and evil pas- 
sions into every younger brother’s inheritance, the pride of family sets in- 
dustry and crime in lights so similar, that a mind once vitiated will usually 
choose wrong, if ever it must choose, betweenthem. It has never been 
familiarized with any notions of reciprocity of benefits, or independent 
employment, of earning, by some sort of usefulness in life what the wants 
of one’s life may require. Its ideas of the modes of acquirement are only 
two, inheritance and office,—ifathird becomes indispensable, it will be rapine 
of some sort that will suggest itself, and naturally enough to suit such a 
state of mind as results from the habits formed usually in the pursuit of the 
second. But with respect to tradesmen, I was going on to say, that if 
you pay a man a shilling or a sovereign, he will fling it down invariably to 
try its sound upon his counter, he studies a bank note, as if he were trying 
to look through it, and if it be for twenty or thirty pounds, he really has 
not so much change, he must send it off to his broker. I went one day 
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into a banker’s in St. James’s street, Farquhar and something, people of 
consequence in their way however, for one of them was a Sir William, 
and asked for six five pound Bank of England notes for a thirty. The 
clerk examined the note, which was very new and clean, and asked me 
who it was for. I said, I lodge at Mr. Fores’, at the corner of Sackville 
street and Piccadilly, he is a customer of yours I believe, and he directed 
me here. The clerk said, well if Mr. Fores would put his name on the 
note they would change it. However I did not go so far, but recollecting 
Nugee, my tailor, who lived near, I went to him and he sent a boy to his 
banker, first endorsing the note, and got me the change. In the mean 
time this dialogue took place. Can we serve you with any thing at pre- 
sent, sir.—I don’t know, but I’! see before I leave town—Thank you, sir,— 
However, I wish you to send in my bill tobe paid. Thank you, sir. It is 
possible, I may want something more, in that case I shall write you from 
Liverpool. Thank you, sir. But I hardly expect to want any thing— 
Thank you, sir. Now said I to myself as I went out, what the devil does 
he thank me for; but the truth is, a London tradesman has this phrase for- 
ever in his mouth, he uses it for comma and semi-colon, and seems to have 
only so much perception of its meaning, as to know that it suits the taste 
of his customers ; which taste, I think most Americans will agree with me, 
is bad. From Nugee the transition is natural to Stultz, whose fame is 
older, though Nugee at present is decidedly the “ crack man,”’—I use this 
phrase in this case, to which it is peculiarly appropriate, to exemplify it.— 
For trowsers and pantaloons, Buxton stood higher, but his successor 
Falconer I think does not work so well. But Stultz has a chateau in 
France, and it is said, and I believe truly, that the Emperor of Austria 
has made him a baron of that empire, accepting however a small subsidy, 
as a token of his gratitude, beforehand. I believe he is also dead, and in 
that case he takes rank indisputably as a classic, but his name in the shop, 
like the king in the constitution, never dies. Into this shop enters, how- 
ever, only the privileged class: you cannot go there and have a coat for 
your money, like those who deal with plebeian tailors, for Stultz is not of 
those who make garments for filthy lucre, and still less is he public spirited 
and disposed to do it on general principles of philanthropy. No, he is 
exclusive, you must be introduced at his shop by somebody he knows, and 
then, being satisfied that you will not disgrace his coats in the wearing, 
from the height of his pre-eminence, he will condescend to oblige ‘his 
friends” and serve you when you are acknowledged as one of them. Not 
that he will therefore serve you well,—that being a chance to be calculated 
apart, for I have seen coats of his making fit their wearers as bags do po- 
tatoes, but on any other terms he will not serve you at all,—so it is said, 
and I happen to know a pretty strong case to confirm it, though I cannot 
help thinking after all it is only a caprice, which comes across him occa- 
sionally, when his head happens to be addled by hearing the hangers-on 
of fashion talking in his shop about exclusiveness. Professor Pattison of 
the London University, however, went to him to order some clothes, and 
was inet at the outset by the question, “‘ to whom are we indebted for the 
honor of your order.”—The professor gave his name and address, but it 
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was not sufficient, he must obtain a formal introduction—of course he 
turned up his nose and walked off. Now this fellow ought to be preserved 
in amber, as a ludicrously perfect specimen of the thorough English trades- 
man’s character, the reptile who tries, by standing on the tip of his tail, to 
be tall enough to insult a gentleman of distinguished talent and reputa- 
tion, while he is sending to an Emperor a token in hard money of his ut- 
ter adoration, hoping no doubt to get back what he got, a patent of nobil- 
ity, but still content if his humble tribute were only haughtily accepted. 
This idea of exclusiveness is cultivated probably too with an ultimate view 
to profit, but in so far as it is merely sentimental, it puts one in mind of 
the bear-leader’s refinements in the Mistakes ofa Night, ‘‘ What tho’ f I’m 
obliged to dance a bear, Master Muggins, a man may be a gentleman for 
all that; my bear only dances to genteel tunes, Water Parted, or the 
Minuet in Ariadne.” 

I had a letter of introduction for a merchant in the city, a letter given 
me by a better man than himself, his correspondent in America, who 
though he had never seen him, yet having given him a good deal of good 
business, thought, naturally enough, he could draw on him for a dinner. 
Now the Londoner is at the head of one of the greatest houses in the city; 
next after Rothschilds and the Barings, he is in the very first rank; yet 
having already been in England, when this letter was offered me, and 
knowing pretty well what these sort of people are, I accepted it with the 
secret intention of never delivering it. A circumstance occurred in Lon. 
don, however, which made it necessary I should deliver it, or else offend 
the writer, which I was by no means disposed to do. So I set forth one 
day for the counting-house of Messrs. ,» to which, when I 
reached the city, I was easily directed. It was in a little dark alley, be- 
hind the Bank, and consisted of three or four apartments, into one of 
which I found my way, and offered my letter at hazard to one of the grave 
andjbusy persons who werethere. The clerk, or whatever he was, took the 
letter and read it through, and then folded it up and returned it to me, say- 
ing, I should find Mr. in another room, which he pointed out. Into that 
room then I went, and, finding two persons, gave the letter to one of them, 
saying a few words to explain what it was, an explanation which, if he 
had had common sense or manners, would have prevented his losing any 
time with the letter, at least till he could ask me to sit down. But no,— 
he studied the letter from end to end, while I stood in the middle of the 
floor, and, when he had quite done, he passed it across the desk to his part- 
ner, who did the same, and when he had finished, and not till then, he at- 
tempted some civilities, which I believe did not after all go the length of 
asking me to sit down, but which served to let me see that he supposed 
he was civil, and did not mean any insult either to the writer of the letter 
or the bearer. It was curiosity on this point, which after all was of no 
consequence, that induced me to stay out such a reception, and this 
being settled, I was quite satisfied to let the acquaintance end with one 
exchange of cards with a junior partner. 

But so it is, all those classes in England that are not of the first are 
visibly under-bred, their manners have a twang of the substratum, they 
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have been oppressed by the weight and chilled by the shadow of those 
who have come between the sun and them, till they have become essen- 
tially servile and cold, with one only impulse perceptible in various shapes, 
—toclaw up. Yet they are most unfit to rise, with this infection in their 
spirits, and many examples prove it, they seem very often to contract a 
poison, like potatoes in the sun, from being too suddenly unearthed. 

No one, I trust, would be less disposed than I am to condemn classes in 
the gross, to run after titles, or cast reflections upon industry and useful- 
ness. Ceteris paribus, the man who has an occupation, is always a better 
man than he that has none, and he who makes or controls his own occu- 
pation for himself, as a merchant for instance, is better than the hanger- 
on, or placeman, who depends on somebody’s good pleasure. But we 
argue very weakly when we apply this principle, which is true in our own 
society, to persons who arrive here from aristocratic countries.—Any class 
that has been trampled on as secondary, will wear the foot-marks in its 
face ; you may find them in many faces which are admitted to our saloons 
by virtue of such reasoning as I am combating. The unwonted atmos- 
phere affects these specimens in a thousand different ways, some it bloats 
up to ridiculous pomp and arrogance, some exhaust themselves in endless 
compliments and expressions of their gratitude and delight, some cast their 
natural feathers and become popinjays, some forget their callings and 
become bankrupts.—We must live and learn, some of us have already 
lived long and learned a little, but those who are either very young in years, 
or very new comers in society, will always commit this blunder, and must 
be left to their own experience to be cured of it, they will not heed my 
preaching and nobody else requires it. 


THE TWO PLEDGES. 


I have a song, that now [ sing to thee, 
A song of feeling and a gentle faith, 
Ofa true heart, and of its loyalty— 
Loyalty evermore maintained to death ; 
And oh! believe me, for the vow I give, 
Linked with my being, never shall have end, 
Till the blood curdles—till I cease to live, 
For thou wert pledged, and hast been, my friend. 


I have another song—a song for thee, 
Heart-music, wild and soft, a murmuring lay, 
A dearer strain, of surer loyalty, 
True to my spirit, should it boldly say— 
And the enduring faith that now I give, 
A longer time, another world shall prove, 
When thou and I, in this, have ceased to live ; 
For thou art all my own, my lasting love. Linus. 
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Tuts is undoubtedly the most remarkable work, in every sense, that 
has for many years made its appearance ; and although, both as a politi- 
cal and polemical publication, it is a little out of our regular course, we 
should not consider ourselves justified in passing over in total silence a 

( volume of such singular importance. To those who know us, we need not 
say that, in our consideration of its contents, we shall be biased by no reli- 
gious or party opinion, but that looking upon it chiefly as a literary curiosity, 
while alluding to the history of its author, we shall confine ourselves to 
facts, abstaining wholly from comments. The author, Monsieur de La 
Mennais, was a Catholic pastor of considerable reputation for eloquence 
and learning, and previous to the revolution of the three days no less 
vehement an admirer of absolutism, loyalty, and passive obedience, than 
he has now proved himself by the work in question to be a lover of free- 
dom, not only in theory, but in practice, and to the utmost extent it has 

f ever been carried since the beginning of the world. In consequence 
of the authorship of this little volume, Monsieur de La Mennais re- 
ceived, first, an injunction of silence from his bishop, and then a sen- 
tence of excommunication from the Vatican ; the immediate consequence 
of which severity was the sale, to an unprecedented number of copies, of 
the obnoxious work. Whether this immense circulation, amounting to 
several hundred thousands of copies, was caused principally by a cry of 
persecution, which all experience teaches us to consider as the most pow- 
erful claim on public favor; or by the intrinsic qualities of the ** Words of 
a Believer,” is a subject well worthy of consideration ; and on a perusal 
of this singular and beautiful poem—for such in truth, although not metri- 
cal, it deserves to be styled—we are fully of opinion that it has enough of 
mere literary merit to give it a wide circulation, while the ardor of his opi- 
nions, well calculated to excite the feelings of a volatile and fiery people— 
who have lately turned their attention to the topics discussed—and assisted 
by the injudicious proceedings of the party from which he has seceded—in- 
judicious we mean solely as tending to prejudice their own cause, and give 
eclat to what might otherwise have fallen into obscurity—has naturally 
extended this circulation to the vast extent at which it has arrived. 

That the “* Words of a Believer” should have excited the utmost indig- 
nation among the professors of the Romish religion, cannot be considered 
as at all wonderful, inasmuch as the whole work abounds with passages 
teeming with most unqualified attacks on their doctrines and practices ; 
nor can we look upon any severity towards the author as unjustifiable in 


* Translated from the French of F. de La Mennais. New York, Charles de 
Behr, publisher, No, 102 Broadway. 
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those who are sincere believers of the creed, which he has so bitterly at _ 
tacked. Many of the religious opinions expressed are such as cannot fail 
to meet the approbation of every protestant ; many, such as must elicit the 
same feeling from every rational catholic, for in truth they breathe the very 
spirit of love and peace. Such are the beautiful passages—the former of 
which has been already several times quoted, while the latter, of equal or 
perhaps superior beauty, has not yet been particularly introduced to public 
notice—which we have chosen, as specimens of the author’s best senti- 


ments. 
CHAPTER V. 


When thou seest a man conducted to prison or to execution, be not hasty to say : 
“ this is a wicked man who hath committed some crime against society :”— 

For perhaps he is a good man, willing to be of service to his fellow-men, and on 
this account he is punished by their oppressors. 

When thou seest a people loaded with chains, and delivered to the executioner, 
be not hasty to say: “this is a turbulent people, whose pleasure is to trouble the 
peace of the world :”— 

For perhaps those people are martyrs who die for the safety of the human family. 

Eighteen centuries ago, in a city of the East, the chief priests and the kings of 
that day nailed to across, after having beaten with rods, one whom they called 
seditious, and a blasphemer. 

Po on the day of his death, there was great terror in Hell, and great joy in 
eaven. 

For the blood of that Just One hath saved the world. pp. 27, 28. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

There are men who love not God, and who fear him not; flee such, for there 
cometh from them the contagion of a curse. 

Shun the ungodly, for his breath killeth ; but hate him not, for who knoweth if 
God hath not even now changed his heart. 

The man who even in good faith says, I do not believe, is often deceived. There 
dwelleth deep in the soul, even at the bottom of it, a sort of faith which never wi- 
thereth. 

The word which disowneth God scorcheth the lips over which it passeth, and 
the mouth which is opened to blaspheme him is a vent of Hell. 

The ungodly man standeth alone in the universe. All creatures praise God ; 
every thing which feels, blesses him; every thing which thinks, adores him: the 
star of day, and the stars of night, alike hymn his praise in their mysterious lan- 

uage. 

. He hath written upon the firmament his thrice holy name. 

Glory to God in the highest! 

He hath written it also in the heart of man, and the godd man keepeth it there 
with love, while the wicked strive to eflace it, 

Peace on earth, good-will toward men! 

Their sleep is sweet, and their death is sweeter still, for they know that they 
return to their Father. 

As the poor laborer, at the decline of day, quits the field, regains his cottage, and, 
seated before his door, forgets his fatigue in gazing on the heavens ; so, when the 
evening of life comes, the man of hope regains with joy the mansions of his Fa- 
ther’s house, and, seated upon the threshold, forgets the labors of his exile in the 
visions of eternity. pp. 80—82. 


The principal charges which have been brought against the author, are, 
firstly—his representing the catholic church as being in league with the des- 
pots, and supporters of despotic opinions, throughout the world, for the sup- 
pression of true religion and knowledge, and for perpetuating slavery and sor- 
row among men.—This charge, as concerns the justice of the accusation 
against Monsieur de La Mennais, is undoubtedly true,—he has decidedly, 
throughout his whole work, so represented the catholic church! Whether 
his charge be false or true it is not for us to decide, nor shall we say one 
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word that can savor either of intolerance, or polemic prejudice,—and 
secondly—his leaning to agrarian principles, to such a degree as to render 
society and the possession of property insecure. With regard to this 
second charge, we must be allowed to say,—whether the result of agrarian 
doctrines be or be not such as they are represented,—that it cannot be 
sustained ; and, in order to show this, we shall quote entire the three most 
obnoxious chapters; which, as will be seen at once by reference to the 
translator’s notes, so far qualify one another, as to disprove the wish of the 
author to justify the abolition of any existing rights. 


CHAPTER VI, 


Wherefore is it that the animals find their nourishment, each one seeking that 
which is appropriate to his own species? It is because, among them, none stealeth 
that which belongeth to another, and because each one is content with that which 
satisfieth his necessities, 

If, in the hive, one bee should say, all the honey which is here is mine; and 
moreover should dispose, as she thought proper, of the fruits of the common labor, 
what would become of the other bees? 

The earth is a great hive, and men are as the bees. 

Each bee hath a right to the portion of honey necessary for her subsistence, and 
if, among men, some lack necessaries, it is because justice and charity have va- 
nished from among them.* 

Justice is life, and charity is yet another life, still sweeter and more abundant. 

There have gone out false prophets, who have persuaded some men, that all 
others were born for them; and what these have believed, others also have credited 
on the word of false prophets. 

When this word of falsehood prevailed, angels wept in heaven ; for they fore- 
saw that much of violence, much of crime, and much of evil were about to cover 
the earth. 

Men, equal among themselves, are born for God alone; and whosoever speak- 
eth contrary to this, speaketh blasphemy. 

Let him who would be the greatestamong you be your servant; and let him who 
would be the first among you, be the servant of all. 

The law of God is alaw of love; and love raiseth not itself above others, but 
sacrificeth itself for others, 

He who sayeth in his heart: I am not like other men, but other men are given 
to me, that I may command them, and dispose of them and theirs according to my 
caprice :—such a one is the child of the devil. 

And Satan is the king of this world, for he is the king of all those who think and 
act thus; and those who think and act thus, are, by his counsels, made the masters 
of the world. 

But their empire shall last only for a time, and the end of that time is at hand. 

A great battle shall be fought; and the angel of justice and the angel of love 
shall fight on the side of those who have armed themselves to re-establish among 
men the reign of justice and the reign of love. 

And many shall die in that battle, and their name shall reniain upon earth, like 
a ray of the glory of God. 

Therefore, ye sufferers, take courage, strengthen your hearts ; for to-morrow 
cometh the day of trial, the day when each one shall, with joy, lay down his life for 
his brethren; and the day which followeth, shall be the day of deliverance. pp. 
29—32. 


CHAPTER VIM. 
In the beginning, it was not necessary that man should work to live; the earth, 
of herself, supplied all his necessities, 


* It is this chapter which has subjected the author to the charge of entertaining 
what are called agrarian sentiments ; it is but fair, however, to take all that he has 
written together, and a passage in Chapter VIII., showing the origin and necessity 
of labor, together with the concluding sentences of Chapter LX., show that the right 
which each one has to the portion necessary for him, is a right > wes, the 
labor by which he earns it. See also particularly the whole of Chapter X. 
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But man did that which was evil: and as he had revolted against God, the earth 
revolted against him. 

Then it peepenee unto him, as it happeneth to the child who hath rebelled 
against his father ; the father withdraweth from him his love, and abandoneth him 
to himself; and the servants of the house refuse to serve him, and he wandereth 
hither and thither, seeking a wretched subsistence, and eating the bread which he 
hath earned by the sweat of his brow. , 

Since that time, God hath condemned all men to labor, and all have their labor, 
whether it be of body or of mind; and those who say, “I will not work,” are the 
most miserable.* 

For as the worms devour the dead, so vices devour them; and if there be not 
vices, there is at least heaviness of heart. ia a 

And when God willed that man should work, he concealed a treasure in his toil, 
because he is a Father, and the love of a father dieth not. 

And as to him who maketh good use of this treasure, and wasteth it not in his 
folly, there cometh a time of repose to him, and then he is as men were in the be- 

nning. 
eAnd God also gave the precept :—help ye one another, for ye have among you 
the strongest and the weakest, the infirm and the vigorous: and yet all must live. 

And if ye do thus, all shall live ; for I will recompense the pity which ye have 
shown to your brethren, and [ will make your labor productive. ; 

And that which God hath promised is always fulfilled, and never hath it been 
seen, that he who aideth his brethren hath wanted bread. 

But there was in former times a wicked man, and cursed of Heaven. And this 
man was strong, and hated labor; insomuch that he said to himself: “ what shall 
I do ?—if I work not I shall die, and labor is insupportable to me.” 

Then there entered into his heart a thought rr Helly and he went forth in the 
night, and seized some of his brethren while they slept, and loaded them with 

ns, 

“ For,” said he, “I will force them with rods, and the scourge, to labor for me, and 
I will eat of the fruit of their toil.” 

And he did that which he had thought; and others, seeing it, did likewise, and 
there were no more brethren ; there were masters and slaves. 

That day was a day : f sorrow over the whole earth. 

A long time after, there arose another man, more wicked than the first, and 
more accursed of Heaven. 

Seeing that men were every where multiplied, and that their multitude was innu- 
merable, he said unto himself: 

“T am able enough, it may be, to chain some and force them te labor for me ; but 
it would be necessary to feed them, and this would diminish my gain. Let us do 
better: let then work for nothing! They will die indeed, but as their number is 
great, I shall amass wealth before they are much diminished, and there will always 
remain enough of them,” 
oa all the multitude lived on that which they received in exchange for their 

abor. 

Having thus communed with himself, he addressed himself to some among 
them, and said unto them: “ Ye work during six hours, and for your labor there 
is given unto you a piece of money; work during twelve hours, and you may 

ain two pieces of money ; and ye may live better, ye, and your wives, and your 
ittle ones.” 

And they believed him. 

Afterwards he said to them: ‘Ye work no more than half of the days of the 
year: work all the days of the year, and your gain will be doubled.” 

And again they believed him. 

But after that, it came to pass, that the quantity of work having become greater 
than a half, without the demand for work becoming greater, the half of those 
who before lived by their labor no longer found persons to employ them. 

Then that wicked man, whom they had believed, said unto them: “i will give 
work to — all, upon condition, that you will work for the same length of time, 
and that I shall not pay you more than the half of that which I now pay you : for I 
would willingly do you a service, but I am not willing to ruin myself.” 

And as they were sore pressed with hunger, they, and their wives, and their little 
ones, they accepted the terms of this wicked man, and they blessed him ; for, said 
they, he giveth unto us life. 


* See note to Chapter VI. 
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And continuing to deceive them after this manner, that wicked man increased 
their labor more and more, and diminished more and more their hire. 

And they died for want of necessaries, and others pressed forward to take their 
places; for a poverty so great had come upon that land, that whole families sold 
themselves for a morsel of bread. 

And that wicked man who lied to his brethren, amassed more wealth than the 
wicked man who had chained them. 

The name of the last is Tyrant ; to the other, Hell alone ean furnish a name. 
pp. 39—45. 


CHAPTER Ix, 


Ye are in the world as strangers. 

Go to the north and to the south, to the east and to the west, on whatever side 
you turn, you will find a man who will drive you away, saying, this field is mine. 

And after having traversed every land, you will return with the discovery that 
there is no where one poor little corner of the world, where your travailing wife 
may bring forth her first-born, where you may repose after your labor, or where, 
having passed the closing scene, your children may bury your bones in a spot of 
your own. 

Surely, this is a great misery. 

And yet, you should not for this be troubled overmuch, for it is written of Him 
who hath saved the human race : 

Foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but the Son of Man hath 
not where to lay his head. 

But he made himself poor, that ye might learn to bear poverty. Not that poverty 
cometh directly of God, but is a consequence of the corruption and vile covet- 
ousness of men, therefore there will always be the poor. 

Poverty is the child of sin, of which the germ is in every man; and of bondage, 
of which the germ is in every society. 

There will always be the poor, because man will never destroy the ain within 
himself. 

But the poor will decrease, for, by little and little, bondage will disappear from 
society, 

Would you labor to destroy poverty ?—then labor, first to destroy sin in your- 
self, after that in others, and to abolish bondage in society. 

It is not by taking that which belongeth to others that poverty is destroyed ; for 
how, in making them poor, is the number of poor diminished ? 

Every man hath a right to defend that which he hath, and without this right, no 
one could possess any thing. 

And each one hath also a right to gain, by his labor, that which he hath not, 
without which right poverty would be eternal. 

Let your labor then be unrestrained, unshackle your arms, and poverty among 
men will be but a permitted exception of the Almighty, to remind them of the 
infirmity of their nature, and of the mutual support and love which they owe te 
each other.* pp. 46--48. 


CHAPTER 


When the whole earth groaned in expectation of deliverance, a voice was lifted 
up in Judea, the voice of Him who came to suffer, and to die for his brethren—of 
Him who was called in scorn, the son of the carpenter. 

But that son of a carpenter, poor and forsaken of the world, said, “Come unto 
me, all ye that travail and are heavy laden, and I will refresh you.” 

And from that day even unto this, not one of those who have believed on him 
hath abode in misery without consolation. 

To cure the evils which afflict men, he preached to all that justice which is the 
beginning of love, and that love which is the consummation of justice. 

But justice commands respect for the rights of others, and sometimes love is wil- 
ling to surrender even her own, for the sake of peace, or of some other good. 

hat would the world become, if right should cease to reign, if each one had 
not security as to his person, and could not enjoy, without fear, that which belongs 
to him? 

Better were it to live in the forests’ depths, than in a society thus delivered up to 
robbery. 

That which you take to-day, another will take from you to-morrow. Men will 


* See note to Chapter VI. 
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be more miserable than the birds of the air, which the other birds rob not of their 


food, or their nest. 

Who is he thatis poor? It is he that hath as yet no property. 

What wisheth he? To cease to be poor. That is to say, to acquire some pro- 

rty. 

But he who robs, he who plunders, what doeth he, but abolish, as much as in 
him lieth, this very right of property ? 

To plunder, to snatch away, is therefore to attack the poor, as well as the rich; 
it is to overturn the foundation of all society among men. 

And thus, he who possesses nothing never can possess any thing, because 
others possess it already; since these last alone can give him something in ex- 


change for his work. 
Order is the benefit, the interest of all. 
Drink not of the cup of crime, for at the bottom of it there is bitter distress, and 


anguish, and death.* pp. 49-51. 

These chapters, when read separately, may perhaps seem to justify the 
idea, that the author would advocate the abolition of all claims to the pos- 
session of property, and the subdivision of all lands, so as to form a com- 
plete community of all earthly goods ;—but, when taken together, it will 
readily appear, that, although he may go further in his liberal principles 
than others deem expedient, he carries them at least to no such extrava- 
gant length as is implied by the accusation. To turn at once from the 
consideration of the political and religious tendencies of Monsieur de La 
Mennais’ work, a consideration into which we have entered but slightly, 
and that too unwillingly, to its Jiterary merits—we can pronounce 
it unhesitatingly to be the most truly and vividly poetical work that 
has ever been published in the scriptural style.—Its diction is harmonious, 
glowing, and highly-wrought, without being in the least degree inflated 
or above its subject. Simple and natural, always, it will be found to reach 
the loftiest soarings of poetic pathos—as an instance of the latter quality 
we extract the forty-first chapter, to exceed the tenderness and delicacy of 
which we unhesitatingly challenge the brightest gems of those who are 
acknowledged masters of those golden keys 


“ That ope the source of sympathetic tears.” 


CHAPTER XLI, 


There goeth one, a wanderer upon the earth. May God guide the poor exile! 

I have wandered among many people, and they have looked on me, and | have 
looked on them, but we knew not each other. ‘The exile is every where alone. 

When I have seen, at the decline of day, the smoke of some cottage, rising from 
the hill side, Lhave said: Happy is he, who finds at evening the domestic hearth, 
and who can seat himself in the midst of his own. The exile is every where 
alone. 

Whither go the clouds which are driven by the tempest? I am driven even as 
they are, and what matters it whither? The exile is every where alone. 

‘The trees are beautiful, the flowers are lovely: but they are not the flowers and 
the trees of my own country ; they say nothing to me. ‘The exile is every where 
alone. 

The brook ripples gently over the plain, but its murmur is not that which my 
infancy heard ; it brings back to my soul no recollections, The exile is every 
where alone. 

These songs are sweet ; but the sorrows, and the joys, which they awaken, are 
not my sorrows, and my joys. ‘The exile is every where alone, 

I have been asked: Wherefore weepest thou? And whenI have answered, 
no one wept with me, for no one could understand me. The exile is every where 


alone. 
See note to Chapter VI. 
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I have seen old men surrounded by their children, like an olive-tree by its shoots ; 
but none of those cld men called me his son, not one of those children called me his 
brother. The exile is every where alone. 

I have seen young maidens bestow a smile, pureas the dawn of the morning, 
upon him whom their affection had chosen for a spouse; but no one smiles on me. 
The exile is every where alone. 

1 have seen young men, bosom to bosom, embrace as if they wished their two 
lives might grow into one; but no one hath grasped my hand. The exile is every 
where alone. 

There are nor friends, nor spouses, nor fathers, nor brethren, but in one’s own 
country. ‘The exile is every where alone. 

Poor exile! cease to mourn, all are banished like thyself: all hasten to vanish 
away, fathers, brethren, spouses, friends. 

Your country is not here below ; man vainly seeks it here, and finds, in place of 
it, nothing more than a lodging for a night. ; 

There goes one, a wanderer on the earth. May God guide the poor exile! pp. 
192—195. 


As a specimen of our author’s loftier aspirations—many of them deserv- 
ing the name of sublimity—we shall, in conclusion, set before our readers 
one more quotation. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Young soldier, whither guest thou ? 

I go to fight for God, and the altars of my country. 

A blessing be upon tiine arms, young soldier! 

Young soldier, whither goest thou? 

I go to fight for justice, for the holy cause of the people, for the sacred rights of 
the human race. 

A blessing be upon thine arms, young soldier ! 

Young soldier, whither goest thou? 

I go to fight for the deliverance of my brethren from oppression, to break their 
chains, and the chains of the world. 

A blessing be upon thine arms, young soldier ! 

Young soldier, whither goest thou ? 

I go to fight against wicked men, for those whom they have overturned and tram- 
pled under foot ; against masters, for their slaves ; against tyrants, for liberty. 

A blessing be upon thine arms, young soldier ! 

Young soldier, whither goest thou? 

I goto fight, that all may no longer be the prey of a few ; to raise the drooping 
heads, and strengthen the tottering knees. 

A blessing be upon thine arms, young soldier! 

Young soldier, whither goest thou ? 

I go to fight, that fathers may no more curse the day, when it was said to them, 
a son is born to thee ; nor mothers the hour when they pressed to their bosoms for 
the first time their new-born babes. 

A blessing be upon thine arms, young soldier ! 

Young soldier, whither goest thou ? 

I go to fight, that the brother may no more be sad in seeing his sister fade awa 
as the grass, which the earth refuseth to nourish ; that the sister may no more ‘we 4 
with weeping eyes upon her brother, departing never to return, 

A blessing be upon thine arms, young soldier ! 

Young soldier, whither goest thou ? 

I go to fight, that each one may eat in peace of the fruit of his toil ; to dry up the 
the tears of starving infancy asking for bread, and receiving for answer ;—“ There 
is no more bread, that which remained has been taken from us.” 

A blessing be upon thine arms, young soldier! 

Young soldier, whither goest thou ? 

I go to fight for the poor, that he may not be for ever despoiled of his part of the 
common inheritance. 

A blessing be upon thine arms, young soldier ! 

Young soldier, whither goest thou ? 

I go to fight, that famine may be driven from cottages, and their inmates restored 
to abundance, to safety, to joy. 

A blessing be upon thine arms, young soldier ! 
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f Young soldier, whither goest thou ? 
i}, I go to fight, that the air of heaven may be restored to the lungs of those, whom 
oppressors have buried in the depths of dungeons, and that the light of day may be 
poured upon their longing eyes. 
A blessing be upon thine arms, young soldier! 
Young soldier, whither goest thou? 
; I go to fight for the overthrow of the barriers, which divide nations, and prevent 
! ow from embracing as sons of the same father, destined to live united in mutual 
ove. 

A blessing be upon thine arms, young soldier! 

Young soldier, whither goest thou ? 

I go to fight, that thought, and speech, and conscience may be emancipated from 
the tyranny of man. 

A blessing be upon thine arms, young soldier! 

Young soldier, whither goest thou ? 

I go to fight for those eternal laws, which were sent down from on high, for that 
justice which protects rights, for that charity which alleviates inevitable evils. 

A blessing be upon thine arms, young soldier! ~ 

Young soldier, whither goest thou ? 

I go to fight, that all may have, in heaven a God, and on earth a country. 

A blessing, yea, a sevenfold blessing, be upon thine arms, young soldier. pp. 


172—177. 

And now, after having given to the public a brief account of the events 
which have procured so much European celebrity for the original of the 
volume before us, with a brief analysis of its doctrines, concerning which 

| we have forborne from expressing any opinion; we shall record our admi- 
oD ration of the author, as a man of poetical talent of an order unusually 
high ; and our strong sense of obligation to the translator, who has per- 
formed a task of unusual difficulty with perfect spirit and fidelity ; and 
who has conferred a real benefit on his countrymen in giving to them a 
none work so curious and interesting. We leave our readers to form their own 
estimate of Monsieur de La Mennais’s politics and religion, which they 
will do of course in conformity with their own preconceived ideas of ex- 
} pediency and right,—ideas with which it is neither our province, nor our 
wish, to interfere; and having done this, we shall not apologise for the 
brevity of our remarks, or the copiousness of our extracts ; as we can con- 
| ceive no other means, by which we could,’ with propriety, have given a full 
and fair view of the work before us, without involving ourselves in dis- 

cussions of a nature which we especially shun and abhor. 


| | “COME BACK SOON.” 


a | *T was thus she cried, as late I bore 
An My footsteps from that balmy shore ; 
| And still, within my ear, 

a “Oh, come back soon,” fond memory sings, 

4 ) Until my dreaming spirit brings 

The lip that spoke it, near. 


And does her bosom still inspire, 
As said her lip, that fond desire ; 
And, at the long night’s noon, 
| Does she, with searching eye, explore 
. Where roves my form that foreign shore, 
And murmur, “Come back soon ?” G. 
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PART I,—-SCENE I. 
Alboinus and Rosmunda, Longinus, Gisulfo, Almachilde, Lords, Ladies, &c., 
banqueting. 
Alb, Unto thy reign prosperity and peace, 
Exarch, we drink in this ; and as thou wilt, 
So shall it be; for, careless of the arms 
Of the Greek monarch, have we fixed our home 
Here in Verona. Italy obeys 
Our will, which we would ratify in peace. 
[f, then, Ravenna join with us in league 


ALMACHILDE. 

A DRAMATIC SKETCH OF THE SIXTH CENTURY. ing 
PRAMATIS PERSON. 
ALBOINUS. GRIMOALDO. 
GISULFO. ROSMUNDA. a 
LONGINUS. THEODORA. ee 
ALMACHILDE. THEOLINDA. 


Of amity, we pledge him the right hand || 
Of friendship, and against this powerless king, 
Who sees his mighty mistress of the world FF ee 
Dismantled to a Dukedom, will sustain aM 
The Exarchate, and the rightful claim to rule mk 
In Italy, against the fiery front : hl 
Of Greekish Justin. 
Long. Thus Ravenna takes. a 
The bloody hand of conquest offered him-- a} re 
Thus seals the pact for ever. a 
Alb. Drink we, then, 4 
To the new masters of the world ?—- ahi 
Long. My soul ae 
Thirsts for the glorious cup— (They drink.) We 
Now to Milan! ag 
Milan’s red day— 
Gis, And to Pavia’s fight! 
lb. Aye, truly, sirs, it was a bloody one, ; i 4 
Worthy the conquest and the gain; that day 1: ‘ 


Did seat us in the throne of Italy, 
Making us something, wherewithal to say, 
’T was won by fighting. To our slaughtered foes 
Now drink we—Ho! our golden jewel forth. 
(Guards hand him a goblet made from a skull.) 
Our queen, bright-haired Rosmunda, once our foe, 
VOL. IV. 40 
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Now our high queen, pledge we thy father’s memory ! 

Here shalt thou drink ; and never monarch, yet, 

Did offer to the thirsty lips a cup 

So full of glory. "Tis the mortal spoil 

Of our slain foe. What! hast thou not a mind 

To revel with thy father ? 
Ros. Fill it well— 

And thou shalt see if I am fit to reign, 

To halve thy throne, and share thy crown with thee. 

Thou blood-red conqueror, fill! for thou hast made 

My nature of thy fierceness, and it seems 

That I should do some hellish act like this, 

Making me more the image of thyself. (Drinks.) 
lb. Ho! there we mark a face that we should know ! 

Art not the youth, who, when the flaming walls 

Fell at Milan, and wedged us in the breach, 

With but our sword, and a whole city’s strength 

Opposing, didst before the blazing pikes 

Of the gored Milanese thrust in thy sword, 

And breath for breath with me, and blow for blow, 

Beat the broad lightning from their navelled shields. 
Alm. My liege, | stood beside thee at Milan. 
Alb. Then at Verona sit beside us! Come, 

Are thy thoughts up? for, by our bounteous crown, 

Thou canst not ask thy monarch-- 


Alm. On my knees, 
Humbly | take thy bounty. 
Alb. Speak thy wish— 


But now we look upon thee, it should seem 
So fair a form—and when we think, too, of thee, 
So brave a heart—whom shall we speak of, youth, 
When we would say all beauty, and all valor? 
Alm. My name, great king, when in my native land, 
Was Helmichis ; but on the glorious day 
‘That bowed the Milanese, I heard, the name 
And fortunes of my father came to me, 
And made me Almachilde, 
Alb. *T was an omen! 
In peace be Helmichis ; but when red war 
Summons our banners underneath the walls 
Of the old mother of the world, let Rome 
Hear Almachilde! ’tis our battle cry ; 
And—by the blood of our slain foemen--that 
Shall shake the Roman capitol!’ But where 
Spread to the wind your country’s oaks their branches ? 
What northern air did knit thy knotty frame ? 
For in my Lombard ranks I have not seen 
A form like thine. Thy country and thy fortunes? 
Alm. An humble son of honor, ’neath thy banners, 
Came I from far Pannonia, Of my fortunes, 
Little to say fitting a royal ear 
I boasted, till the day it was my triumph 
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To fight beside my king: from that high day, 
Fortune, prophetic of thy loftier will, 

Hath followed me, and led me—where her power 
To stronger hands consigns me—to thy throne, 
In joyful wonder to behold thy glory. 

Alb, Well said, and loyally! Our noble queen 
Shall thank thee. Early on the morrow see, 
Rosmunda, that our Theodora wait, 

To greet the man, whose monarch’s favor plants him 
On the high hill of honor. Almachilde, 
Kneel for thy monarch’s grace, and rise, from this, 
Duke of Vicenza! henceforth, thou art known, 
The nearest to our person in these wars. 
Break up the feast! (dil rise.) Ravenna, we are bound 
By this our treaty—Sleep ye well——-good night ! 

(Exit, followed by all but Almachilde.) 

Alm, The golden threshold opens——by my hopes, 
The word’s a goodly word—Duke of Vicenza! 

A duke, a sovereign duke! whither doth lead 
That word, or what beyond it ?—Prince and King! 
O thought to dream of! for the listening air 
Hath tongues for such a word; sure I am now 
Upon the hill of power—whence to look round, 
Doth paint a world below me—and I see, 
On that side, nought beyond the stately top 
Whereon I stand and smile. But, on the other, 
In the far shade, by the dim light that gleams 
Between, I mark as eminent above 
The dark brow of a mountain, that doth cast 
A shade on me, and all; no midway step— 
But one black fathomless abyss—to reach 
To that tall mountain on whose awful top 
Sits sunshine amid storm—ay, that’s a king! 

( Exit.) 

SCENE Il. 
Almachilde. Theolinda. 

Theo. They tell me from the banquet he will come, 
And I shall see him. See him—wherefore beats 
My heart, to say so, and thus heavily, 

That should have bounded with a new-born joy ? 
(Retires up the stage, and enter Almachilde.) 

Alm. Wed Theodora—duke—attend the king— 
Then to my dukedom! there—they come too fast— 
The stream must fail, or fill me—- 

( Theolinda comes forward.) 
Theolinda ! 


I thought thee in Pannonia! 

Theo. Yet, oh yet 
Thou art not sad to see me here: ah no, 
Though that thine eyes so coldly turn from me ; 
Though that thine arms, which once were wont to clasp 
All joy in Theolinda, hang by thee 
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Motionless, as my heart, to see thee thus, 
And all thy form doth look like apathy, 
Thou art not sad to see me! 

Alm. Sad! 

Theo. I thought, 
When late our father died, and I was left 
With none, none, to protect me, I might come 
To thee, and thou wouldst not be sad to see me. 

Alm. To-morrow thou must to Pannonia, girl! 
This should have been prevented! (.4side.) 

Theo. Oh! my husband. 
What have I done, how sinned against thy love, 
Tochange it to a coldness like to this ? 

Alm, It is not change; but we do swim in blood ; 
And he, who takes but time to save a brother 
Sinking beneath its billows, only adds 
A brother to his death ; think not ’tis change. 

We shall, we shall again meet ! 
Theo. Almachilde, 
We shall not meet, if we do sever now ; 
Tis not thy chilling look and unlit eye, 
Nor smileless cheek, could fright me, but thy voice, 
Which says this parting is for ever. 
(Exeunt.) 
SCENE II. 

Almachilde solus. 

Alm. What had a man, whose spirit on the wing 
Would soar, to marry in these stirring times ; 
When men do wear their hearts upon their shields, 
To woo them honor in the field of blood. 

O high ambition, on thy glorious height 

Let no man look, who ’tween himself and thee 

Hath placed love, hope, or fear ; and least of all— 

To nail his hopes aspiring, to the earth, 

That would have mounted to the starry frame, 

And matched him with all power—a wife! why I, 

Who feel this canker of my proudest hopes, 

Would pledge me sooner from old Atlas’ back 

To hurl his burthen, and beneath its weight, 

Fixed on my shoulder, rise before the power, 

That breasts itself against me, than exalt— 

Matched in pure love to woman—my intent 

To proud ambition’s goal! ambuition’s goal ! 

My mind doth soar too high!--ambition’s goal 

To me, hath robed her in a veil of light, 

Distant, but dazzling, that I may not see, 

And say, her limit. Come, then, hope, and wing 

My dizzy flight beyond the thoughts of men, 

Bearing me on thy pinions, Let me be, 

In form and deed, of earth--in thought, as high 

As enterprise may make me. (Enter Theolinda.) 
Theo. The livelong night away ; so many months 
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Of painful married widowhood, for this !— 

In expectation of this meeting, borne 

In tearful silence, making half content— 

And for this, Almachilde! Turn away— 

Ay, wilt thou turn thine eyes away from me! 

Tis well—I would not have thy coldness see 

The tears, my eyes should be too proud to shed. 
Alm. You wrong me, by my love! 


Theo. And by my love, 
You wrong me, Almachilde ! 
Alm. Nay, by all 


The witnesses of our first married joys, 
I am not cold. m 

Theo. When thou didst kneel to me, 
And win what maiden fondness, ever prone 
To live on kindness, but too freely grants, 

My early love—look on me, Almachilde— 
Were they thine iterated vows of love, 

That from my lips drew forth the blushing truth, 
Thou then didst call thy life? asked I of thee, 
Or did thy warm love proffer in its pledge, 

A vow? I looked upon thy love-lit eye, 

And I believed—Say ! wouldst thou offer now, 
An oath to her whose heart alone did take, 
From thy heart, impulse, life, and love ? 

Alm. Why then, 
Though the truth rend thy heart as it does mine, 
Pll tell thee—only summon, Theolinda, 

Thy true heart's courage. 

Theo. No, I will not shake. - 
Though at thy words my head did, suddenly,— 
”T was nothing ;—now ’tis passed ; but at thy words— 
I know not why—my very brain did turn, 

And nothing stood before me. 


Alm. Art thou firm 
To hear what earth and heaven— 
Theo. Or HE tt decrees, 


So, Helmichis, it tear me not from thee, 

Alm. There is a gulf between us. 

Theo, Be there so! 
What gulf between a husband and his wife, 

He should not cross, or she would not, to meet? 

“lm. Death! 

Theo. And if death—I know thou art not one 
To shake at death; else hadst thou never shown 
The martial tread, the high puissant port, 

Of the resolved champion of this war. 

Alm. Yet we must part! 

Theo. I know it, we must part. 
Thou to the high and glorious end that waits 
Thy valor—that hath drawn thy soaring thoughts 
From the domestic circle of these arms— 
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Whither, I know not—Merciful heaven forbid 
They e’er should tell me, lest my envious heart 
Should prompt some wicked wish—but where thou wilt, 
Go on, and conquest herald thee to fame, 
Though thy deserted wife do ache for it, 
Sore at the heart—Go on! 
Alm. And whither thou ? 
Theo. Where heaven shall lead—till merciful, at last, 
With joyful certainty of thy success, 
Content and peace, it give me leave to die. 
Alm. Yet, Theolinda—Oh my heart is hard, 
To throw this treasure from me, and methinks 
I could resign the high reward— 
(Enter Grimoaldo.) 
Grim. My lord, 
The king doth wait, and Lady Theodora— 
Alm, Unthinking slave !—I pray thee pardon me! 
Say to my gracious liege, I come. 
(Exit Grimoaldo.) 
And now, 
Range death and fate on that hand, I must on, 
Though peace sigh after me on this. My wife, 
Dear at this parting-—dearer than my heart 
Till now knew how to prize thee—we must part. 
*T was my hard fate--I thought it happy then, 
And sent up vows to heaven—before Milan, 
To save the king—and he, to honor me 
For this high service, first, unto my name, 
Adds the proud title of Vicenza’s duke, 
And next, to hold me ever near his person, 
Resolves to wed me to the royal lady, 
His niece, who waits the queen, young Theodora. 
Upon my knees, I begged him from my back 
To take this honor, though at once, with that, 
He stript me of the other ; swore, to him, 
How I stood joined to thee—when with a voice 
Of thunder, that did shake me but to hear, 
He cried, “I know a way to break these bonds ; 
Thine she shall be!” 


Theo. And is there, then, no way 
To move him, or to fly? 
Alm. Thou know’st him not. 


Even now, at the high festival ordained 

For proud Pavia’s conquest, he did force 

His pale queen’s lips to drain a foaming draught 
From her slain father’s skull. —From such a man 

Is there a hope? Thou art, indeed, my wife, 

And I will hold thee ever in my heart ; 

But here thou must not be !—My life and thine 
Hang on that word—my wire, My love, my heart, 
And my caresses, thine—my name, alone, 

Denied thee at Verona. 
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Theo. This from thee ?— 
I am thy wife, and shall I in thy arms 
Behold another, falsely wedded to thee, 
Living to honest men’s report—myself, 
The thing that honest men do blush to say. 
lm. (Aside.) How doth she humble me! I did not mean ;— 
I knew not, know not, what I say— 
Theo, I’ll tell thee! 
Take thou no heed—away—yet answer me ; 
And now—for I will bid thee swear to me— 
I know not why, I find not in thy looks, 
Thy voice, what used to satisfy me—swear 
Thou dost desire, as once thou didst, to be, 
As thou hast been, my lord ! 


Alm, By all my joys! 
Theo, By HEAVEN ?— 
Alm. By HEaveN! (4side.) I may not tarry now. 


Theo. Thou art, in that eternal register, 
Wrote with the finger of the God of truth. 
I therefore bid thee pause, and rather cast 
Thy wife away, than pledge thee, falsely, there. 
Alm. My words are passed ! 
Theo. Enough, now to the king! 
(Exit Almachilde.) 
We part not here!—I’ll claim him of the king; 
And if he spurn me—Oh, he will not spurn me. 
( Exit.) 
SCENE Iv. 
Rosmunda and Longinus. 
Ros. Exarch, whate’er my mind incline to do, 
Be sure my hand hath power. That Hunnish youth, 
I’ve marked him well, and, by my father’s crown, 
I think him fitted for a deed of blood, 
Place honor at the back. 
Long. This new-made duke— 
O, he is mad with thoughts of climbing now, 
And would pull down, so large is his ambition, 
The glorious moon and her attendant stars, 
To shine, himself, as brightly on the world. 
I would know thy thought, Rosmunda; and—for that 
Thou namest this boy, who, in thy teeming mind, 
Hath grown up to a man—the rather— 
Ros. Then 
So far as it is thine, employ it. When 
Is it thy purposed thought to seat thyself 
Upon Ravenna’s throne; which, as I think, 
The better by alliance with our king 
To hold, did bring thee hither ? 
Long. * If it be 
Thy pleasure, farther in that weighty business, 
Touching the insult to thy father’s memory, 
To commune— 
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Ros. Was not the famed Roman leader, 
Narses, who brought this torrent from the hills 
Of the wild north, on fruitful Italy—- = * 

I’ve heard so—what you men, and, as they say, 
Our women, call imperfectly made up ? 

Long. ’Tis said —but if a thousand men might be, 
Well armed and firm of heart, in such a time 
Of service— 

Ros. I would see this Greekish king, 
Who, by a thing that manhood would not own, 
And women scorn, is beaten from his realm. 

Or we shall banquet in his Rome, or— 
(Enter Alboinus, Gisulfo, Theodora, Ladies, &c.) 
Hail, 
High monarch, and my liege! 

Alb. Our noble queen, 
Sit in our heart, surrounded by our conquests, 
Thyself, the noblest that our sword hath won! 

The lady Theodora— 
Ros. Ready, sire, 
As thy high will is uttered, to perform it. 
Let but the bridegroom claim— 
Alb. Why, how now! 
(Enter Almach.) Ho! 
You’re come, sir, do ye hold your faith so cold! * 

Alm. Not so, my liege: I did but pause awhile, 
As fearing with too sudden joy to clasp 
A happiness, which to anticjpate, 

Sends such a rapture to the soul, as may 
Breed doubt, if to possess can quite atone 
The interrupted extacy of hope. 

I stood to dream at distance on her charms. 

Alb. Look on them near; they dazzle from afar— 
Like glow-worm’s sparks reflected in the night— 
Losing their brightness in a nearer gaze. 

Thy hand, girl—do I grasp it? why, ’tis true, 

This mailed hand of mine is somewhat rough, 

To take so smooth and slight a set of fingers, 

And may press over rudely—but thy bones 
(Taking Almachilde’s hand.) 

Are made of stouter matter; and should seem— 

Nay, grasp it close—if thou canst make the drops 

Ooze, in thy iron wrench, beneath the mail, 

['ll add another dukedom--give me now 

A guard of such oak-knotted limbs, I’d swear 

My Christmas feast to banquet with the pope. 

How the boy clenches it—let go thy hold, 

And take from me thy bride! 

Alm. (Aside.) It is no time 
To hold a backward rein, my steed doth drive 
Full after fortune! (dloud) From thy gracious hand, 
My liege, I take her !-- 
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Alb. Duchess of Vicenza ! 
Alm. And swear before the attesting eye of heaven, 
For this, and for thy bounties, to attend— 
In war and famine, on the rough sea’s back, 
In midnight watchings, in the slow blockade, 
In the hot siege, or in the battle’s storm—- 
Thy sacred side, serving thy rightful war ; 
This do I swear, by the anointed head 
Of my liege king, by heaven, and by my sword! 
(Enter Theolinda.) 
Theo. My gracious king! 
Alm, (Aside.) Tis done, and I am sped! 
Theo. If mercy be the attribute of kings, 
Thou wilt be merciful beyond all kings, 
Thou greater than the rest, and so much more, 
In mercy! 
Alb. *Tis a fair petitioner. 
Touching thy suit, if it—our throne excepted 
And state—be ought we can—speak, and receive! 
Our bounty shall be royal, while we show 
Honor and glory to the brave. 
Theo. Indeed ?— 
Shall he be mine, indeed? your kingly word— 
Pledge me your kingly word! 
Alb. So far alone 
Excepted as I spoke, and be the boon 
Whate’er it may, hold it accorded thine. 
Theo. My husband! 


Alb. Well, speak for thy husband, then! 
No pardon for a traitor. 
Theo, Oh no, no! 


I only ask my husband, whom, thy word, 
Thy royal, gracious, saving word, is passed, 
To give me back. 

Alb. Thy husband ; that will I, 
Whate’er he be, so not a foe to us. 

Name him! 

Theo. My husband, let me hold again 
Thy ransomed image closer to my heart. 

Alb. How--what ? is this thy husband ? look thee, sir, 
The truth! Art married, and is this thy wife? 

Alm. My king! 

Ald. The truth! No time for lies—or here 
My mailed hand shall tear it from thy throat. 

Why thy vile coward flesh doth creep, beneath 
The stern grasp of my hand! Away with him! 
I will not hear thee—bear him hence ! and thou, 
Speak, woman, who thou art— 

Theo. The wretched wife 
Of that most wretched man! He bade me think, 
Against his wish, thou hadst commanded him, 

And spite of his acknowledged bonds with me, 
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To wed this lady. Moved by that belief, 
came to save, and I have murdered him. 
4b, Right! thou hast murdered him, for he shall die. 
Theo. And yet I could forgive him! 
(Exeunt.) 


SCENE V. 
Almachilde, Gisulfo, Guards. 
Alm. | pray ye, take no further heed of me! 
My crooked ways are seen, and, like a worm, 
Whose noisome trail doth mark his stealthy way, 
Dishonor tracks them.—Oh, I pray ye all— 
How high these thoughts have been—they’re humble now— 
But if there be among ye, though ye be 
My foes, and set to do me utmost spite— 
I pray ye, if ye have among your thoughts, 
One, though it come to visit but your dreams, 
Built on ambition’s base, away with it, 
Or never hope for peaceful slumber mere. 
(Enter Messenger. ) 
Mess. The king hath ordered, that upon the hands 
And feet of the prisoner, you do instant heap 
The heaviest chains, 


Gis. I grieve, my lord, at this, 
But may not disobey. 
Alm. Gisulfo, prithee, 


Lament it not; the mind—the mind is down, 
Bowed by misfortune, must I say by guilt; 
And ne’er shall rise again, to that free height 
On which it stood untrammelled. Loosed bey ond 
These dungeon rocks that hold mme,—still, | were,— 
Marked by the scorn and laughter of the world, 
A slave-=a slave within! Hoop me in steel! 
My hands do seck the blistering fetiers now, 
And know no shame to wear them—weigh me down—- 
Farewell to all, and when ye speak of me, 
if ye can not forget me, say of me— 
No matter what !—You that do hold commission 
Upon my head, choose one, who will not mar 
A soldier’s neck, to do his office on it. 
(Enter a Soldier, Theolinda following.) 
Sol. This lady hath the privilege to enter, 
And hold communion with the prisoner 
For a free hour. 
“iim. (Not looking round.) What lady--and to me ?-- 
Oh! my heart answers me, what only one 
Would penetrate this cavern of despair, 
To soothe the sorrows of a criminal. 
I must be proud, for now her triumph comes. 
Theo, Leave us awhile, so far your orders are. 


And we must be alone. ( Exeunt Gisulfo & Guards.) My husband, 


Alm, I knew she came to torture me with pardon ; 
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My lips are sealed, for shame hath fastened them. 
Theo. Speak'to me! What, still silent to thy wife 
' I come not to upbraid thee, but to say 
I love thee, and will love thee, let the world, 
The cruel, proud, uncharitable world 
Desert thee, as it will! Oh, Almachilde! 
Then will thy wife opea her bosom to thee, 
Making her heart thy pillow! Look at me ; 
Nay, wherefore not? 1’orgotten injuries,—~ 
If thou believest to have injured me,—leave not, 
Or should not leave a sting ; and by my heart, 
That loves thee, here they do not; but again-- 
Alm. Be firm, my heari! 
Theo. Oh! turn but here thine eyes 
And thine obdurate heart, and be at peace, 
Yet once again, my husband, with thyself. 
Alm. Can woman’s heart do this? IfI could say 
Thou hadst done wrong, a sin, le wrong, to me, 
My stubborn heart would yield! (As he turns his back, 
she comes round and embraces him.) 


Theo. Thou canst not keep me, 
My husband, from thy heart! 
Alm. Thou hast conquered me, 


And I must be forgiven. 
(Throws his arms around her.)* 


THE CLEVER FELLOW.-~-AN EPIGRAM. 


Who is the clever fellow? All agree, 

At once, that fellow must be “ A. B. C.” 

And why ?—because he lets the world ill treat him, 
And don’t complain when all his neighbors cheat him, 
To prove this clever man a fool and slave, 

Each shows himself a liar and a knave. 


* Almachilde was, a few years ago, performed at the Park Theatre; but, not having 
been then made public, it has been supposed that—with some slight alterations, in 
order to adapt it to the cabinet—its appearance in these pages may be agreeable and 
interesting to the patrons of American literature. Eprror. 
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BEING A CONTINUATION OF EXTRACTS FROM* **A WEEK AT THE FIRE 
ISLANDs.”’ 


Asleep! Venus!” cried Ned. “It would be difficult for any sensible 
person to fall asleep during a recital of such original and thrilling interest. 
The Argonautic expedition, the perilous navigation of Auneas, the bold 
adventure of the New England pilgrims” — 

“Have my doubts,” snorted Peter, interrupting Ned’s laudation, in 
a voice not so articulate, but that the utterance might have been acknow- 
ledged for the profound expression of the sentiments of a gentleman in 
the land of dreams. Peter’s drowsiness had finally prevailed not only over 
his sense of hearing, but also even over his sense of imbibition. I picked 
up his cannikin, and solemnly shook my own head in place of his, as he 
pronounced the oracular judgment. ‘ Have my doubts, mostly, mister, I 
say,” he grumbled again, and then the veteran gray battallion that stood 
marshalled upon his chin, erect, and John of Gaunt-like, or rather like the 
ragged columns of the Giant’s Causeway, bristled up to meet the descent 
of his overhanging, ultra-Wellington nose. There was a noise as of a 
muttered voice of trumpets. And then it gradually died away, and there 
was a deep, deep peace. To use Peter’s own classical language, he was 
“shut up.” 

“Asleep? Not a man, Venus,” said Oliver Paul. ‘If thee tells us 
such yarns as that, we wont go to sleep ali night. But thee must not ask 
us to believe them.” 

“‘Well, every man must believe for himself,” replied Venus, “I expect. 
I admit it’s likely the captin must have stretched a leetle about the length 
o’ time he was out, ] should say. But it’s easy to make a mistake about 
the number of days in them latitudes, you know ; ’cause I’ve heerd say the 
sun shines there several days together on a stretch, sometimes, without 
goen down none; and then agin it’s as dark as pitch for a hull month, and 
no moon nother. Some people reckons the sun can’t rise there, no how, 
winter mornens, on account it’s bein so darn’d cold. How is it about that 
Mr. Cypress? You're college larnt, I expect.” 

“It’s a long answer to that question, Venus. Since Captain Symmes 
returned from his penetration into the north pole, there has been a vast 
addition to our stores of knowledge of the character and habits of the sun. 
Professor Saltonstall contends, and proves, to my satisfaction, at the least, 
that the god of day is a living animal, the Behemoth of the Scriptures. 
But I'll tell you all about that some other, better opportunity ;—the next 
time we're stooling snipe together, in Pine Creek. Let’s have another 
story, now. Zoph, can’t you get up something? What was that Venus 
said about mermaids? Were there ever any mermaids about here?” 


* The unpublished Journal of a Sportsman, continued from page 252. 
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**Can’t say—Can’t say,” answered Zoph, with a hesitating, inquiring 
sort of deliberation: “can’t say, for my part; but’ I’ve heerd folks tell 
there used to be lots on em.” 

“‘Sarten, sarten, no doubt ;”’ continued Daniel, with better confidence. 
‘¢] know, that in th’ time o’ my gr’t gr’ndf’th’r they used to be pr’tty consi- 
derabl’ plenty. ‘Th’ old man had a smart tussel with a he merm’d—a mer- 
man, I sh’d say—one day.” 

‘¢ Let’s have that, Danne] ;’”’ cried two or three voices at once. 

‘‘Let’s have a drink, first ;”’ interposed Dan’s copartner in the eel trade, 
—who probably knew the necessity of soaking the story—at the same 
time uncorking the jug. ‘Here, Dannel, hand the tumbler over to Mr. 
Paul.” 

‘Don’t drink—don’t drink, boys;” advised the virtuous Oliver, as 
usual. ‘ Well, if you will,’”’—resting the jug upon his knee with his right 
hand, and bringing its avenue of discharge into no merely suspicious juxta- 
position to the tumbler in his left—*‘if you will, you will. Some pork 
will boil that way.” 

“It’s goen to be a dry story, I expect, Mr. Paul. My throat feels 
*mazen dusty a’ready.” 

A general drought prevailed, and the watering-pot performed its inter- 
esting and refreshing functions. 

At last, the ground being put in order, Dan prepared to sow the crop. 
So he hummed and hawed, and threw out his cud, and drew his sleeve 
across his chin, and began his work after this wise.—Dan, it will be per- 
ceived, is a special economist of vowels, and uses no more words than are 
precisely necessary to ‘‘ express his sentiments.” 

** Why, y’ see, th’ old man was one o’ th’ first settlers that come down 
from M’sschus’tts, and he tuk a smail farm on shears down to Fort-neck, 
and he’d every thing fixed accorden. The most his time, hows’m’ver, he 
spent in the bay, clammen and sich like. He was putty tol’r’bl’ smart 
with a gun, too, and ‘he was the first man that made wooden stools for 
ducks. So he was out bright and arely one morn’n—he’d laid out all night, 
likely—and he’d his stool sot out on th’ n’r-east side o’ a hassck off 
Wanza’s Flat ;—(the place tuk its name from gr’t gr’ndf’th’r;)—th’ wind 
bein from th’ so’-west princip’ly; and he lay in his skiff in th’ hassck, 
putty well hid, for’t was in th’ fall o’ th’ year, and the sedge was smart and 
high. Well, jest arter day ’d fairly broke, and the faaw! begun to stir, he 
reckoned he heer’d a kind 0’ splashen in the water, like geese pick’n and 
wash’n themselves. So he peeked through the grass, softly, to see where 
the flock was; but, ’stead 0’ geese, he see a queer looken old feller waden 
‘long on the edge o’ th’ flat, jest by th’ channel, benden low down, with a 
bow and arr in his hands, all fixed, ready to shoot, and his eye upon gr’t 
gr’ndf’th’r’s stool. ‘That feller thinks my stool’s faawl,’ says the old 
man to himself, softly, *cause he ’xpected the fell’r was an Ingen, and 
there wa’n’t no tellen whether he was friendly or not, inthem times. So he 
sot still and watched. The bow and arr kept goen on, and to rights it 
stopped. Then the feller what had it, ris up, and pulled string, and let 
slip. Slap went the arr, strut into one o’ gr’t gr’ndf’th’r’s broadbills, and 
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stuck fast, shaken. ‘The old man sniggled as he see th’ other feller pull, 
and then jump and splash thro’ th’ water to pick up his game, but he said 
nothen. Well, the merm’n,—as it turned out to be,—got to th’ stool, and 
he seemed most won’rf’!l s’prized th’ birds didn’t get up and fly, and then 
he tuk up the b’rdb’ll, and pulled out his arr, and turned the stool ov’r and 
ov’r, and smelt it, and grinned, and seemed quite uneasy to make out what 
t’'was. Then he tuk up ‘nother one, and he turned ’em putty much all 
ov’r, and tore their anchors loose. 

“‘ Gr’t gr’ndf’th’r wa’n’t a bit skeered, and he didn’t like this much, but 
he didn’t want to git into a passion with an Ingen, for they’re full o’ fight, 
and he loved peace : and besides he didn’t want to take no dis’dvantage on 
‘im, and he’d two guns loaded in th’ skiff, and th’ other feller hadn’t 
only a bow and arr, and the old man hoped he’d clear out soon. It wa’n’t 
to be, hows’mver, that the old man shouldn’t get int’ a scrape ; for what’s 
the feller with the bow and arr do, arter consideren and smellen a 
smart and long spell, but pick up the whole stool,—every one on ’em,— 
and sling ’em ovy’r’s shoulder, and beginto make tracks! Gr’t gr’ndf’th’r 
couldn’t stand that ere. So he sung out to him, putty loud and sharp, to 
Jay down them stools, and he shoved the skiff out the hassck, and then he 
see plain enough it was a merm’n. Then the old man was a leetle started, 
Iexpect. Hows’mver, he shoved right up to him, and got his old muskets 
ready. Well, the merm’n turned round, and sich another looken mortal 
man gr’t gr’ndf’th’r said he never did see. He’d big bushy hair all ov’r 
*im, and pig whiskers, and his eyes was green and small’s a mushrat’s, and 
where the flesh was he was ruther scaly-like. He hadn’t stitch clothes 
ont’ ’m, but the water was up to’s waist, and kivered ‘im up so that gr’t 
gr’ndf’th’r couldn’t see the biggist part on ’im. Soon’s the old man got 
done jawen, the merm’n he begun to talk out the darndest talk you ever 
heerd. I disremember ’xactly, but I b’lieve ’twas somethin like ‘ norgus 
porgus carry-Yorkus,’ and all sich stuff. Ephr’m Salem, the schoolmaster, 
used to reckon *twas Lating, and meant somethin ’bout takin load ’o por- 
gees down to York: other some said "twas Dutch: butI can’t say. Well, 
the old man let him talk his talk out, and then he tuk his turn. Says the 
old man, says he, ‘it ant respect’ble, ’tant honest, mister merm’n, to hook 
other people’s property. Them’s my stool,’ says he. ‘ Ye lie,’ says the 
merm’n,—speakin so gr’t gr’ndf’th’r could hear ’im plain enough when he 
cum to the pint ;—‘ ye lie,’ says he, ‘I jest now shot ’em.’ 


«Shot ’em, you b..... , says the old man, gittin mad: ‘shot ‘em? 
them’s wooden stools what I made myself and anchored ’em here last 
night.’ 


“«« That’s ‘nother,’ says the merm’n ; ‘ ye blackguard, they’re only dead 
ducks spetrerfried and turned into white oak. I’m seen ’em here, and 
knowed they was cotched fast into the eel grass, a smart and long while : 
good mornen, my old cock, 1 must be goen.’ 

“«¢ Lay them stool down,’ says gr’t gr’ndf’th’r, ‘lay them stool down, 
or, by golly, I’ll put a charge o’ shot into ye.’ 

“* Shoot away, my man,’ says the merm’n, sneerin-like, and he turns off 
to clear out. So, the old man, sein his stool walked off in that ere way, 
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cotched up one o’ his guns, and, by jings, he let split right into the 
merm’n’s back, and marked him from his shoulders down, thick as mustard. 
seed, with about three ounces of No. 3,—what the old man put in for 
brant the night afore. The old thief was putty well riddled, I expect. 
He jumped up out th’ water ’bout a yard high, and squealed out ’s if he 
was killed. But he wa’n’t tho’, for arter rubbin his back a leetle while, he 
turned round, and says he, ‘ now, I s’pose you’ve done it, don’t you?’ quite 
sharp and saucy: ‘I wanted a little lead into me for ballast: what’s the 
costs, squire? 

“* Lay down them ere stool,’ says the old man, ‘lay down them ere 
stoul.’ ‘I wont,’ says the merm’n. ‘If ye dont,’ says gr’t gr’ndf’th’r, 
‘T’ll give ye t’other gun, and that’s loaded with double B; may be ye wont 
like that quite so well, prehaps.’ 

“* Fire away and be d d,’ says the merm’n, and the old man giv it 
to him; sure enough. ‘This time he planted it right int’ his face and eyes, 
and the blood run out all white like milk. The merm’n hollored, and 
yawked, and swore, and rubbed, and he let the stool drop, and he seemed 
to be putty much blinded and done up, and gr’t gr’ndf’th’r thought he 
was spoke for. Hows’m’ver he thought it was best to load up and be ready 
in case o’ the merim’n’s gittin well, and comin at ’im ’gen. But just as he 
tuk up his horn to prime, the merm’n div and vanished. ‘* What’s the 
how, now ?” says gr’t gr’ndf’th’r, and he got up onto the gumels o’ the 
boat, to watch for squalls ; and he stood there teteren on a larboard and 
starboard straddle, looken out putty sharp, for he reckoned there was 
somethin comin. There wa’n’t no mistake bout that, for t’rights the old 
man felt the skiff shaken under ’im, and he see right off that the merm’n 
was down below, tryen t’upset ’im, and git ’im int’ the water. That 
ruther started the old man, for he knowed if he once got int’ th’ water; 
he’d stand no kind o’ chance with a merm’n, which is jest the same as an 
otter, ’xcept the sense, you know. So le jumped down to his oars, to 
pull for the hassck. That wouldn’t answer much, tho,’ for th’ oars hadn’t 
touched water, ‘fore the merm’n broke ’em sinack off, and the old 
man had to pull the sprit out the sail, and take to shoven. The moment he 
struck bottom, he heerd a kind o’ grunten laugh under th’ skiff, and 
somebody drew the sprit down, deep int’ th’ mud, so that th’ old man 
couldn’t pull it out; at th’ same time th’ merm’n tilted th’ skiff over 
smart and far, so that her keel was most out o’ water, and:th’ old man 
was taken strut off both ’s feet, and highsted up int’ th’ air, high and 
dry, holden onto the eend o’ th’ sprit; and the skiff shot away, and left ’im, 
twenty yards off, or twenty-five I sh’d say, mostly. The sprit was 
putty stiff, I expect, tho’ it bent smartly ; but gr’t gr’ndf’th’r hung on’t, 
like death to a dead nigger, his feet bein bout three foot from the water’s 
edge when he held up his knees.” 

‘“*Dan,” said I, (taking advantage of a moment’s pause, during which 
he experienced imbibition,) was the old gentleman on your father’s or 
your mother’s side ?”’ 

‘‘ Have my doubts he don’t know nuther,”—again muttered the sleep- 
ing skeptic, whose tympanum readily acknowledged the interruption of a 
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| voice foreign to the story, —‘‘ but his father was a smart man, and I knowed 
him.” 
Gravius anhelata! Good night, Peter.” 
“ Mr. Cypress,” said Dan, with a face full of sincere anxiety, ‘* would I | 
| : tell you any thing I did not believe?’ 
Dan, never; no, no; goon, goon. [ only asked for information.” 
“ Well, where was [!—Yes—yes—Well, there th’ old man hung, ont’ 
th’ top th’ sprit, not taken much comfort, Ish’dsay. Then, up, by course, 
pops the merm’n, and begins to make all kinds o’ fun th’ old man, and 
! gives ’im all sorts o’ saace, whilst he stood in the water clost by th’ 
ia sprit, washen off the blood and pick’n the shots out his face. Gr’t gr’nd- 
f’th’r wouldn’t answ’r ’im back tho’, ’cause he knowed it wa’n’t no use, i 
but he kept wishen some boat would come along, and give ’im a hand, and 
; he ’xpected there must be somebody or’notheroutthatday. Meantime, tho’, 
he tho’t ’twas best to let th’ merm’n sce he wa’n’t ’fraid on ’im none, so 
he tuk out his tinder-box and pipe, and struck a light, and set up smoken, 
quite at ease. Well, there he hung and smoked, putty much all of three 
hours, till he got consid’r’ble tired, I sh’d say, and the merm’n looked ’s 
) good ’s new, only ’xcepten the holes in ‘s face, which was all thick together 
Hf like th’ holes in the black banks, where the fiddlers come out on. ‘ Wont 


a ; you walk down, sir?’ says the merm’n, arter a while, to gr’t gr’ndfth’r, 
; | quite p’lite; ‘I sh’ld be quite happy to shake hands wi’ ye, and make 
7 it up.’ 


“Gr't gr’ndf’th’r wouldn’t say a word. 

i ““* Wont ye answer, d—n ye?’ says the cunnen devil, gritt’n’s teeth; 
and he walks up to the sprit, and lays hold, and shakes it hard, jist as ye’d 
shake a young pear-tree. ‘ Drop off, drop off,’ says he, shaken ’er all his 
fnight. 

**Then th’ old man made up his mind he’d got to come ; so he watches 
’is chance, and gives a spring, and jumps, so as to strike th’ merm’n’s 
shoulder, and from that he jumps agin, a good long stretch, towards the 

hassck, where the water was shallerer. 

| ‘“‘The merm’n was arter ’im strut, and cotched ’im up in no time, and 

/ then they clinched. That ere fight I sh’ld like to seen, may be I don’t 

f fh think. It was hip and thigh, and toss up for the best, for putty much an 

} ) hour *bouts : sometimes the merm’n bein’ ahead, and sometimes gr’t gr’nd- 

hae f'th’r, dependen mostly on th’ depth th’ water; for when th’ old man 

ae could keep’s ground in shaller water, he could lick the merm’n to thunder ; 
but the merm’n was leetle the activest in deep water. Well, it couldn’t 

be ’xpected but what they sh’id both get pr’tty smart and tired, and I 
reckon they was both willen to ’cknowledge beat. Th’ old man was jist 
goen to, when the merm’n sings out, ‘ Mister, let’s stop and rest.’ 

rf “<¢Done,’ says gr’t gr’ndf’th’r, glad enough; and they stopped short, 

tt and went to th’ hassck, and sot down on th’ sedge grass, both breathen 

like a porpus. 
“« Arter they’d sot there a little while, and got breath, th’ old man sung 

a | out he was ready, but the merm’n said he wa’n’t, and he reck’n’d he felt 

ine putty smart and bad. So th’ old man thought ’twould be a good time to 
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go arter’s skiff. ‘You ought n’t t’ve shoved my boat away, any how,’ says 
he; ‘how shall I get back t’ hum't?-night ?” 

«“*That’s true,’ says the merm’n, quite reason’bl’; ‘if y’ll promise to 
come right back, and finish this ere fight, I’ll let ye go and swim arter it.’ 

«¢¢T will,’ says th’ old man, ‘honor bright ;’ and off he swum. When 
he got off ’bout two rod, he looked back at th’ merm’n, and he thought he 
seemed to be ’mazen pale and sick. ‘Make haste back,’ sings out the 
merm’n. ‘ Ay, ay,’ says th’ old man, and he struck away. 

The tide had drifted th’ skiff a smart ways off, and she lay putty 
much down t’ th’ beach, on a bar; and ’twas quite a spell ’fore the old 
man could get back to to the hassck. But when he arriv, there wa’nt a 
hair of a merm’n to b’ seen, only in the place where he’d sot there was a 
big heap o’ white jelly, like a stingen quarll. Gr’t gr’ndf’th’r kicked it 
over w’ his foot, and it made a thin squeak, like a swaller high up over- 
head, and he reckoned it giv’ ’im a kind o’ lect’ral shock. So he sot to 
work and picked up his stools, which was scattered putty much all over 
the bay, and he cleared out t’ hum. That’s the last he seen o’ that 
merm’n.” 

“‘Surely, surely. Walloped him into nothen, I expect ;’’ said Venus. 
‘“‘T give in arter that, Dannel.” 

‘Have my doubts, agen ;” sung out Peter, waking up from the straw, 
where his universally incredulous judgment had been for some time past 
taking unquiet and sonorous repose. ‘‘ Have my doubts, mister, I say.’ 

‘“¢ Your’e drunk, old vulture-nose ;” cried Ned, authoritatively. ‘Shut 
up: I’m satisfied that the stery is true. What object could the old man 
have had in telling a lie? Besides, every body knows that mermaids were 
plenty here once. Wasn’t Jerry Smith’s wife a mermaid? Didn’t I see 
one myself, once, in Brick-house brook, when I was trouting ?”’ 

‘“‘ Likely, likely ;”” quoth Oliver. ‘Tell us about that, Eddy. When 
was it! I never heard thee mention it before.” 

** Yes, you have, Oliver, fifty times: but, as it is a short story, and I 
should like to resolve Peter’s doubts, for once, I’ll tell it again.— 
Don’t interrupt me, now.—It was one April morning, in that year when 
you and I had the great flight of geese, Raynor. I went up through the 
woods, and struck into the brook about two miles above the turnpike, and 
started to wade it down to the road. You know how wild the country is 
there, and how wantonly the brook runs, bending, and winding, and 
coquetting with the wintergreen and cranberry vines that fringe its banks ; 
how it is constantly changing its depth, and strength, and color, some- 
times dashing on, in a narrow current not more than three or four feet in 
width, and curling darkly and swiftly around the old stumps that are rot- 
ting by its edges, and then, at a little distance off, spreading free, and 
flowing smooth, to the breadth of twenty yards; while all the way it is 
overarched, and in some places nearly hidden by the intertwined hazel, 
and alders, and scrub oaks. It is just the stream that I should think would 
captivate a water nymph’s fancy; it is so solitary, and quiet, aud romantic. 
You hear no noise while you are fishing, save of your own splashing foot- 
steps, or the brushed-by, crackling bushes,—scarcely even the rushing 
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of the wind,—so deep and thick is the envelopment of the woods ; and in 
wading half a mile, and basketing thirty fish, you might think you was 
alone in the world, if you did not now and then startle a thirsty fawn, or a 
brooding wood-duck. Well, I was coming down through a broad, shallow, 
beautifully gravelled bottom, where the water was not more than half-way 
up to my knees, and was just beginning to take more stealthy steps, so as 
to make the least possible noise, (for I was approaching a favorite hole,) 
when suddenly I heard what seemed to be the voice of a young girl of 
fifteen or sixteen burst out a-singing ahead of me, just around the next 
bend of the brook. 

“I was half frightened to death, for I thought it must be some poor mad 
creature that had escaped from her confinement ; and in fact J had heard 
that Ellen—what’s her name? I forget—had been rather flighty ever since 
young Jones left off paying attentions to her. However, there was no 
backing out for me, now : nulla vestigia retrorsum, in the case of a wo- 
man, Cypress. I was in the scrape: revocare gradum was out of the 
question. So I went ahead softly, and when I got to the bend, I put my 
left eye around the bushes, and looked. By all the little fishes, it was a 
loyely sight! She was sitting upon a hemlock log that had fallen across 
the brook, with her naked feet and legs hanging into the water. There 
she sat, paddling, and splashing, and combing her long, beautiful, floating 
hair, and singing. I was entranced, petrified. She would sing a little 
ballad, and then she’d stop and wring her hands, and cry. Then she’d 
laugh, and flirt about her long hair. Then again she would look sorrowful, 
and sigh as though her heart would break, and sing her song over again. 
Presently, she bent down to the stream, and began to talk earnestly to 
somebody. J leaned forward to take a look at the stranger, and to whom 
do you think she was talking? It was a trout, a brook trout, an old fellow 
that I have no doubt would have weighed full eight pounds. He was fioat- 
ing on the top of the water, and dimpling, and springing up about her, as 
though he, too, felt and acknowledged the heavenly influence of her beauty. 
She bent her long fingers, and tickled him upon his back, and under his 
side, and he absolutely jumped through her hands, backwards and for- 
wards, as if in a delirium of frolic. (It was by her hands that I knew she 
wasamermaid. They were bluey, and webbed, though not much more than 
a black-breasted plover’s feet. There was nothing positively icthyal in 
their formation.) After a while she commenced singing, again. This was 
a new tune, and most exquisitely sweet. I took out my pencil, and wrote 
down the words of the song, on a blank leaf for memoranda, in my fishing 
book. Shall I repeat them?” “ Do it,” we all cried out with earnestness. 

“‘T’ll try,” said Ned, sighing. ‘I wish I could sing them. They ran 
somewhat in this way 


‘ Down in the deep 
Dark holes I keep, 
And there, in the noontide, I float and s iets 
By the hemlock log, 
And the springing bog, 
And the arching alders I lie incog. 
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The angler’s fly 
Comes dancing by, 
But never a moment it cheats my eye ; 
For the hermit trout 
Is not such a lout 
As to be by a wading boy pulled out. 


King of the brook, 
No fisher’s hook 
Fills me with dread of the sweaty cook ; 
But here [ lie, 
And laugh, as they try ; 
Shall I bite at their bait? No, no, not I. 


But when the streams, 
With moonlight beams, 

Sparkle, all silver and starlight gleams, 
Then, then look out 
For the hermit trout ; 

For he springs and dimples the shallows about, 
While the tired angler dreams.’ 

“The words are not much. But O! how exquisite was that music! Cy- 
press, it was like the mellow tone of a soft harp !” 

“‘ Jewsharp, ha-a?”’ accorded long John: “ that’s a nice kind o’ music. 
I’m told they have ’em large, down to York, and use ’em in meeten. 
How’st ?” 

“ Yes, ’tis so, John, they do. But let me get through with my story. 
After the syren had finished her tune, she began playing with her com- 
panion again. Thinks I to myself, ‘old speckled-skin, I should like to 
have you in my basket: such a reverend old monarch of the brook is not 
to be caught every day in the year. What say you fora fresh worm, this 
morning?’ So J shortened my rod, and run it behind me, and let the 
dobber fall upon the water, and float down with the hook to the log where 
the old fellow and the mermaid was disporting. His love for the lady did 
not spoil his appetite. He bagged my worm, and then sprung at my float, 
and cut. 1 jerkedback, and pulled in, and then he broke water and flounced. 
The mermaid saw that he was in trouble, and dashed at my line, 
broke it short off, and then took up the trout, and began to disengage the 
hook from his gills. I had no idea of losing my hook and my trout, be- 
sides one of Lentner’s best leaders, (that cost me half a dollar,) for any 
woman fishy or fleshy, however good a voice she might have. So I broke 
cover, and came out. The moment she caught a glimpse of me, she 
screamed, and dropped the trout, and ran. Did you ever see a deer flash 
through a thicket? She was gone in an instant— 

“ Gone, like the lightning, which o’er head 

“ Suddenly shines, and ere we’ve said 

“Look! look! how beautiful! ’tis fled. 
Compelled by an irresistible impulse, I pursued. Down the brook, and 
through the brake, we went, leaping, and stooping, and turning, and swim- 
ming, and splashing, and I, at least a half a dozen times, stumbling and fall- 
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of the wind,—so deep and thick is the envelopment of the woods ; and in 
wading halfa mile, and basketing thirty fish, you might think you was 
alone in the world, if you did not now and then startle a thirsty fawn, or a 
brooding wood-duck. Well, I was coming down through a broad, shallow, 
beautifully gravelled bottom, where the water was not more than half-way 
up to my knees, and was just beginning to take more stealthy steps, so as 
to make the least possible noise, (for I was approaching a favorite hole,) 
when suddenly I heard what seemed to be the voice of a young girl of 
fifteen or sixteen burst out a-singing ahead of me, just around the next 
bend of the brook. 

“I was half frightened to death, for I thought it must be some poor mad 
creature that had escaped from her confinement ; and in fact J had heard 
that Ellen—what’s her name? I forget—had been rather flighty ever since 
young Jones left off paying attentions to her. However, there was no 
backing out for me, now: nulla vestigia retrorsum, in the case of a wo- 
man, Cypress. I was in the scrape: revocare gradum was out of the 
question. So I went ahead softly, and when I got to the bend, I put my 
left eye around the bushes, and looked. By all the little fishes, it was a 
loyely sight! She was sitting upon a hemlock log that had fallen across 
the brook, with her naked feet and legs hanging into the water. There 
she sat, paddling, and splashing, and combing her long, beautiful, floating 
hair, and singing. I was entranced, petrified. She would sing a little 
ballad, and then she’d stop and wring her hands, and cry. Then she’d 
laugh, and flirt about her long hair. Then again she would look sorrowful, 
and sigh as though her heart would break, and sing her song over again. 
Presently, she bent down to the stream, and began to talk earnestly to 
somebody. J leaned forward to take a look at the stranger, and to whom 
do you think she was talking? It was a trout, a brook trout, an old fellow 
that I have no doubt would have weighed full eight pounds. He was float- 
ing on the top of the water, and dimpling, and springing up about her, as 
though he, too, felt and acknowledged the heavenly influence of her beauty. 
She bent her long fingers, and tickled him upon his back, and under his 
side, and he absolutely jumped through her hands, backwards and for- 
wards, as if in a delirium of frolic. (It was by her hands that I knew she 
wasamermaid. They were bluey, and webbed, though not much more than 
a black-breasted plover’s feet. There was nothing positively icthyal in 
their formation.) After a while she commenced singing, again. This was 
a new tune, and most exquisitely sweet. I took out my pencil, and wrote 
down the words of the song, on a blank leaf for memoranda, in my fishing 
book. Shall I repeat them?” “ Do it,” we all cried out with earnestness. 

“T’ll try,” said Ned, sighing. ‘I wish I could sing them. They ran 
spmewhat in this way :—~ 


‘ Down in the deep 
Dark holes I keep, 
And there, in the noontide, I float and s leep; 
By the hemlock log, 
And the springing bog, 
And the arching alders I lie incog. 
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The angler’s fly 
Comes dancing by, 
But never a moment it cheats my eye ; 
For the hermit trout 
Is not such a lout 
As to be by a wading boy pulled out. 


King of the brook, 
No fisher’s hook 
Fills me with dread of the sweaty cook ; 
But here I lie, 
And laugh, as they try ; 
Shall I bite at their bait? No, no, not I. 


But when the streams, 
With moonlight beams, 

Sparkle, all silver and starlight gleams, 
Then, then look out 
For the hermit trout ; 

For he springs and dimples the shallows about, 
While the tired angler dreams.’ 

«The words are not much. But O! how exquisite was that music ! Cy- 
press, it was like the mellow tone of a soft harp!” 

“ Jewsharp, ha-a?’’ accorded long John: “ that’s a nice kind o’ music. 
I’m told they have ’em large, down to York, and use ’em in meeten. 
How’st?” 

“ Yes, ‘tis so, John, they do. But let me get through with my story. 
After the syren had finished her tune, she began playing with her com- 
panion again. Thinks I to myself, ‘old speckled-skin, I should like to 
have you in my basket: such a reverend old monarch of the brook is not 
to be caught every day in the year. What say you fora fresh worm, this 
morning?’ So J shortened my rod, and run it behind me, and let the 
dobber fall upon the water, and float down with the hook to the log where 
the old fellow and the mermaid was disporting. His love for the lady did 
not spoil his appetite. He bagged my worm, and then sprung at my float, 
and cut. 1 jerkedback, and pulled in, and then he broke water and flounced. 
The mermaid saw that he was in trouble, and dashed at my line, 
broke it short off, and then took up the trout, and began to disengage the 
hook from his gills. I had no idea of losing my hook and my trout, be- 
sides one of Lentner’s best leaders, (that cost me half a dollar,) for any 
woman fishy or fleshy, however good a voice she might have. So I broke 
cover, and came out. The moment she caught a glimpse of me, she 
screamed, and dropped the trout, and ran. Did you ever see a deer flash 
through a thicket? She was gone in an instant— 

“« Gone, like the lightning, which o’er head 

“ Suddenly shines, and ere we’ve said 

“Look! look! how beautiful! ’tis fled. 
Compelled by an irresistible impulse, I pursued. Down the brook, and 
through the brake, we went, leaping, and stooping, and turning, and swim- 
ming, and splashing, aud I, at least a half a dozen times, stumbling and fall- 
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ing. It was but at intervals, as the brook made its longest bends, that I 
could catch a glimpse of the fugitive nymph, and the last time I put my 
eager eye upon her, she had stopped and was looking back, with both her 
hands crossed upon her bosom, panting, and apparently exhausted. But as I 
again broke upon her sight, she started and fled. With fresh ardor I pres- 
sed on, calling to her, and beseeching her to stop. I pleaded, promised, 
threatened, and called the gods to witness that my intentions were honor- 
able, and that I would go and ask her mother first, if she did not live too 
far off. Inthe desperation of my entreaties I talked a little Latin to her, 
that came into my head, apropos, and which was once used by another 
gentleman,* in a similar case of Parthian courtship :—Parthian !—Yes, 
that is a correct word, for O! what arrows did the beauty of the flying 
nymph shoot into my soul! Telling her that she might depend upon my 
honor, and all that, I continued— 

“ At bene si noris, pigeat fugisse : morasque 

“]Tpsa tuas damnes, et me retinere labores— 
that is to say, boys, according to Bishop Heber’s translation, 

“If you knew me, dear girl, [ am sure you'd not fly me ; 

** Hold on half an hour, if you doubt, love, and try me. 
But alas! the assurance and the prayer added fresh pinions to her wings. 
She flew, and despairingly I followed, tearing my hands and face with the 
merciless brambles that beset my way, until, at last, a sudden turn brought 
me plump up against the bridge upon the turnpike, in the open fields, and 
the mermaid was nowhere to be seen. I got up on the railing of the bridge, 
and sat there weary, wet, and sad. I had lost my fish, left my rod a mile 
off, and been played the fool with by amongrel woman. Hook, fish, lead- 
er, heart, and mermaid, were all lost to me forever. ‘ Give me some drink 
Titinius,’ or Daniel, which I take to be the correct English translation. I 
fee] melancholy and mad to think of it, even now.” 


SONNET. 


Through a far vista, arched with rainbows bright, 
With here and there a star, I viewed that strand, 
Robed ina silver haze, where crowded stand 

The Spectres of the Hours—a glorious sight ! 

With golden wings outspread, and eye upturned, 
The Hour which smiled upon creation’s birth 

Bore in his shadowy hand the harp, that burned __ 
With the first song that hailed the Dedal Earth : 

Bright was that Spectre-Hour, but there was One 
Whose snowy plumes, radiant with argent flame, 

Outshone the earlier-born, as morning’s sun 
His Herald. The birth-hour of Him who came 

To save poor fallen man, by Sin undone, 

The Prince of Peace, Emmanvat his name, 
Much more I saw—but language lacks the power 
To paint the grandeur of His Dying Hour. F. 


* Polyphem. to Gal. Ov. Met 13. 808. 
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NEW YEAR VISITS. 


BY ROGER COLEY. 


My friend Jerry Bearall is a bachelor—I need not prefix to this word the 
adjective ‘‘ old,” for no man likes to be called so, and I would not willingly 
displease the subject of this scrawl—Jerry lost his parents, while yet a 
child. No brother or sister had he to make his boyhood pleasant, or bind 
him to aught of this world, and he grew up a lone being on earth, of 
gloomy temperament and retiring habits. Jerry is somewhat of a misan- 
thrope. For women, of all ages and conditions, he ever has entertained 
a sort of contempt, and this he never hesitates to make manifest. While 
a mere youth, a young lady became enamored of him,—Jerry is good look- 
ing,—and addressed to him several epistles abounding in loving epithets, 
but unfortunately they were written in verse, and that was of so miserable 
a nature that Jerry denounced his inamorata as an ignorant and incurable 
bas bleu, and paid no attention to her addresses. He hates every species 
of compliment, and will not be called by any name but Jerry. On one 
occasion, when I happened to observe “ Jerry, you ’re a gentleman,” he 
became somewhat savage, and remarked that ‘‘no man calls anothera 
gentleman except when he wishes to profit by him;” and it is a favorite 
saying of his that “he who wishes to receive compliments has only to 
walk along a carriage stand.’”’ He will not mingle in society, lest some 
lady may admire him, and also through fear of being invited to play at 
cards, which he considers the “ bane of genius.” I have often heard him 
observe that ‘‘ when the company play at whist, it is a tacit acknowledg- 
ment that they have not sense enough to converse.”’ His principal amuse- 
ments are eating, drinking, and slecping,—I call these amusements—with 
him they are emphatically such. Sometimes he moves out, and on such 
occasions you may see him badly dressed, hurrying through the streets as 
if on business of great importance, though he never condescends to make 
himself useful as a “ public servant.”” The only living things for which he 
seems to entertain any affection, are an ugly gray tomcat, and myself— 
I give preference to the cat,— Palmam, qui meruit, ferat.” When I 
tell the reader that Jerry is six feet high, very Edson-like in frame, yet of 
pleasing and intelligent aspect, I have told him all that I know of my 
worthy friend, or at least sufficient to usher him into notice, and let him 
speak for himself. 

“Roger! I’m glad to see you ;” said Jerry, a few nights since, as I en- 
tered a small room wherein he is domiciled. ‘‘I was anxious to behold 
you, I’ve something to tell you.” 

The tomcat was on Jerry’s second chair,—he only possesses two,—and, 
as so important a member of the household could not be disturbed, f 
seated myself on Jerry’s bed. 
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‘Curse the luck !” continued he, “I would be glad to know who last 
greased the axis of this globe ; for, upon my veracity, it performs its revo- 
lutions very roughly. Mr. Symmes might throw light on the subject— 
but, Roger, I received a new year visit from——” 

devil!” exclaimed I. 

The worthy reader must not suppose that I meant to insult Jerry—the 
truth is, the fact of his receiving a visit, and on a new year’s day, when 
every door is open, had astonished me, and I uttered the above irreverent 
exclamation. 

** Not the devil !”’ said Jerry, “‘but listen, and I will relate the whole 
affair: it is my bad luck occasionally to stumble into an adventure— 
which I abominate as heartily as Harry Pelham disliked a dilemma— 
it seems that I cannot dwindle away in peaceful obscurity ; my evil des- 
tiny leads me abroad at the very moment when I should stay at home, and, 
though I remain in the house a month at a time, the very instant I go out, 
I either meet a tiresome companion, undergo a considerable loss, wit- 
ness some dreadful accident, or become engaged in some disagreeable 
occurrence. Such was the case on the last day of ’34. Happening unfor- 
tunately to determine upon a walk through the snow to Bloomingdale, I 
set out about noon, and was sufficiently Jucky to witness nothing disagreea- 
ble, and so remain unnoticed until I had accomplished a great proportion of 
my proposed journey, when, miserabile visu! my evil genius pursued me, 
in the shape of a horse and sleigh—the former galloping with the latter, in 
which were snugly stowed a man, a woman, and two children. The reins 
had fallen from the man’s hands ; the horse dashed furiously on—some evil 
spirit urged me on—I stepped boldly in front of the horse, caught the 
reins, and by some extraordinary fortuity stopped his ‘mad career.’ 
As soon as I had accomplished this wonderful feat—but, alas! too late, I 
perceived my error—the ‘father of the flock,’ Mr. Zephaniah Boltright, a 
retired lumber-merchant, full of unnatural politeness, and fond of unpro- 
fitable conversation, thanked me ‘ten thousand times ;’ his wife—a lady 
of some twoscore years, with a short nose and a long tongue, returned me 
her ‘ most sentimental thanks,’ as she was pleased to express it ; and the 
two children, one a ‘ fine fat boy,’ big and ugly enough to throttle or frighten 
a bear—the other a girl, who might be termed a duodecimo edition of her 
mother, called me a ‘ good dear man.’ You know, Roger, how I detest 
such every-day cant as this, and how painful my feelings must hav - been, 
when Mr. Zephaniah Boltright insisted upon my driving him home, as he 
would not undertake the management of his fractious horse. In vain I 
urged that there was not room in the sleigh: 

«¢Qh bless you!’ said the charming Mrs. Boltright, ‘the little dears 
will sit by you, and me and my dear Zephy will take the back seat.’ 

«TJ next said I could not drive well. 

«“¢Ha! ha! ha!’ laughed Mr. Boltright, ‘ you can’t make me believe 
that—you caught the reins like a regular jockey—ha ! ha !’ 

«¢] was fixed—doomed—once more jammed into an adventure, and a 
sleigh. I need not inform you that I am a very bad driver. Imagine, then, 
my situation—crowded between two ‘little dears,’ with bad reins, and 
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compelled to govern the motions of an animal, who might have run with 
the sleigh and contents until doomsday, ere I could stop him. I trembled 
internally, cursed the world, my fate, and the snow which had fallen; I 
suffered extreme pain, corporeally and mentally—lI dreaded the idea of driv- 
ing through the city, perched between two ugly brats, and probably mistaken 
for a coachee, but there was no way of escaping. I drove on—the horse 
fortunately was gentle—we were going briskly through Broadway; I 
thought every one was looking at me—I cursed, foamed, and sighed alter- 
nately—I was getting warm, and should probably have gone off in a case of 
‘ voluntary combustion,’ had not four blackguard boys pelted me with 
snowballs, one of which hit me on my unfortunate nose, and thence glanced 
off upon the female ‘little dear,’ who immediately commenced squall]- 
ing. I drove I knew not whither, but at length my duty was at an end; I 
was made to promise that I would give a New Year call—bade my new 
acquaintances good day, and hoped that I had got rid of them forever. On 
my way home, my evil genius again appeared, in the shape of a fine large 
turkey, which I was foolish enough to buy, determining at the same time 
to have it cooked, and eat a New Year dinner, like every other dinner— 


é which I have eat alone, 
Till its unsocial bitterness is gone.’ 


“‘ T stopped at a baker’s, gave orders for my turkey to be cooked and sent 
home for me, went to my quiet room, and was sufficiently fortunate to 
sleep. New Year’s day came—Carriers’ addresses full of jingle and de- 
void of poetry, intended more to gain ‘ silver sound’ than ‘ golden opin- 
ion,’ were thrust upon me, and each craving fellow ‘hoped’ I would not 
‘forget’? him—I have not forgotten any of them yet. The neighboring 
children bawled their ‘ Happy New Year!’ through a broken pane of my 
window—the neighbors sent me invitations to call and see them, and the 
baker was kind enough to present me with a New Year cake, accompan- 
ied by a bill twice its length. I bore all in expectation of my coming din- 
ner, and even went so far as to purchase two bottles of champaign. Three 
o’clock came, and with it the baker’s boy carrying my turkey nicely cook- 
ed, and in appearance very inviting. The boy wished me ‘a happy New 
Year,’ I gave him half a dollar—‘ wonderful generosity,’ thought I. I sat 
down to my table—dished the turkey—uncorked a bottle of wine, and was 
preparing to dissect my fowl, when rat-tat-tat—Alas! there was a knock 
at the door.—I hid the turkey under my bed, stowed my wine away in the 
same hiding-place, and opened the door, when, terribile dictu! there stood 
Mr. Zephaniah Boltright, his wife, and the ‘ little dears.’ It might have 
been uncharitable, but I wished them all at the 


‘«** Compliments of the season,’ &c. &c. were showered about me as pro- 
fusely as interjections in the language of a tipsy orator, and the whole of 
the Boltrights bolted right into my room. 

‘“‘¢ Happy to see you, Mr. Bearall,’ said Mr. Boltright, ‘I presume this 
visit is unexpected.’ 

*** Quite so, I assure you.’ 
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“*]’m glad of it,’ said Mrs.B. ‘It’s the more social—don’t you think so, 
Mr. Bearall 

«<4 Decidedly, madam.’ 

“‘¢Happy newy-ear! Mr. Brall,’ screeched Zephaniah, Jr.—‘ma 
wouldn’t a come if I hadn’t a cried.’ 

“Indeed! you’re a promising boy.’ 

‘Instead of goin’ out to play, 
I come to see—e you to day,’ 
simpered out the duodecimo edition of Mrs. Boltright. 

“¢There !’ said the fond mother, ‘ Euphrasia Alexina wrote that ere 
herself—I think she’s a goin’ to be a poet.’ 

*¢¢ No doubt of it,’ said I, ‘ Poeta nascitur—non fit.’ 

‘¢¢ Not fit,’ said Mrs. B. ‘Well, may be she aint, but I’ll have her made 
a poet, if it costs me twenty dollars. Mr. —— teaches every thing in an 
hour, and I s’pose he can teach my daughter poetry ina little while,—but 
bless me, Mr. Brall, why don’t you get married. Take pattern by me and 
my Zephy. Where did you take your dinner to day? Why didn’t you 
give us a call ?” 

<‘¢T had not time, madam, and as for dinner, I care nothing for it.’ 

««¢ And have you not made a call to day, or drank any wine?’ continued 
Mrs. B. 

“¢¢] have not.’ As I said this, conscience accused me, and looking 
around, I perceived for the first time a large dog belonging to the Boltright 
family, which Zephaniah, Jr. was ‘ sicking’ on my cat, an operation which 
poor Tom did not relish, as he plainly proved by his curved back and 
general irritation. I succeeded in releasing my cat and depositing him 
safe on the bed, but Zephaniah, Jr., at the request of his papa, undertook 
to show me how his dog would catch a rat, for which purpose he struck the 
under curtains of my bed, crying ‘rat—rat, sick him boy!’ I know not 
what the dog’s qualifications for ‘smelling a rat’ were, but I had every 
reason to complain of the acutenesss of his sense of smelling in one par- 
ticular, for, before I had time to allure him away from his game, he drag- 
ged my turkey from under the bed, midst the laughter of the children, the 
astonishment of the parents, and my discomfiture. I knew not how to act 
or what to say, the blood rushed to my cheeks, my knees shook, I tottered 
towards the bed, stumbled over the dog, and fell upon the little Miss B., who 
at once commenced a repetition of the delightful melody she had favored me 
with during my sleigh-ride. The turkey was rescued from the dog by the 
young Boltrights, and placed upon the table—Miss B. would not desist cry- 
ing until accommodated with a leg of the bird, and Zephaniah, Jr. carried 
out her agrarian notion by squalling until he obtained the other Jeg. My 
wine was next discovered and demolished ; but this was not all, for while 
engaged with the Boltrights, Bill Frazer staggered into my room, very 
much intoxicated, and commenced an indiscriminate warfare upon objects 
animate and inanimate. In one of his ‘lee lurches’ he trod upon the 
dog’s foot, and thence made a descent into Mrs. B.’s lap—thejdog barked, 
Mrs. B. screamed, the children yelled, and I rushed out of the house. In 
an hour after I returned. Bill Frazer was fast asleep, but not alone, for 
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although the Boltrights had departed, Frazer had invited two very suspi- 
cious-looking characters into my room, who were busily engaged in dispos- 


HYMN TO THE SUN. 


ing of the contents of a large bottle-full of gin. 


I need not go on. 


You may weil imagine how happy I rested after the 


termination of my New Year visits.” 


VOL. 


IV. 


HYMN TO THE SUN. 


FROM THE GREEK OF DIONYSIUS. 


More be the skies and still-— 
Silent each haunted hill, 
And valley deep !— 
Let earth, and ocean’s breast, 
And all the breezes rest-- 
Let every echo sleesf!-- 


Unshorn his ringlets bright, 
He comes—the lord af light-- 
Lord of the lyre. 
Morn lifts her lids of snow, 
Tinged with a rosy glow, 
To greet thee—glorious sire. 


Climbing—with winged feet 
Of fiery coursers fleet— 
Heaven’s arch profound, 
Far through the realms of air, 
From out thy sunny hair, 


Thou pourest radiance round. 


Thine are the living streams 

Of bright immortal beams— 
The founts of day !— 

Before thy path careers 

The chorus of the spheres, 
With wild rejoicing lay. 


The sad and silver moon, 

Before thy gorgeous noon, 
Slow gliding by, 

Joys in her placid soul, 

To see around her roll 
Those armies of the sky. 
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HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The History of the United States, is a history sui generis. From the 
most remote period of recorded timé to the moment of our penning this 
brief notice, no similarity can be discovered between the circumstances of 
American history and those of any other nation in the universe. If, there- 
fore, there be any records of the human race, possessing, in themselves, 
a more peculiar and undivided claim than all beside on the attention of the 
scholar, the politician, and the philosopher, they are the records of 
the colonization, the growth, the prosperity, and the power of these United 
States. Born, not like ancient nations from the infancy or the decrepi- 
tude of their respective parents, they sprang from the manhood of the 
world, from the vigor of countries already in their prime, and not as yet 


_ degenerating into premature old age,—drawing their love of freedom, of 


order, and of religion, not fromm successive experiments, not from the 
chance-medley, if we may so term it, of accidental circumstances, but from 
the spring, which was, even at that remote period, welling forth from the 
bosoms of their European progenitors, and which in them has waxed into 
a mighty and uncontrollable river. All other nations long bowed the knee 
to the creations of their own idolatrous fancy, before they were blessed 
with the prerogative of lifting up their hearts and hands to the one God of 
truth. All other nations, deriving their ideas of government from the 
age of the patriarchs, were blinded long by the delusion that the many 
were created for the one, and not the one forthe many. All other nations 
have derived their codes from the successive innovations of the tyrant, the 
conqueror, the legislator. Last and not least, all other nations have been 
infested, overrun, and conquered. America alone from her very birth 
was Christian ; there needed no baptismal rites to admit the youthful em- 
pire to the privileges, which, in every other clime, were bought by the 
blood of martyrdom. America alone was, if not free, at least an adorer 
and a soldier of liberty. America alone, profiting by the experience of 
past ages, had, from her cradle upwards, the knowledge, if not the posses- 
sion, of a code and a constitution, at that time deemed the nearest approach 
to legislative and executive perfection. America alone, although she may 
have bled beneath the sword, has never groaned under the yoke of the in- 
vader.—And can it be that such a nation—a nation whose birth and rise 
have been equally unexampled—has attained its third century without 
possessing any authentic, any credible and connected relation of the 
events which have led to its existence among the nations of the earth? 


* A History of the United States, from the discovery of America to the present 
time. By George Bancroft. Vol. 1. Boston: published by Charles Bowen. Lon- 


don: R.J. Kennet. 1834. 
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Can it be, that the citizens of the New World are contented with be- 
queathing to their posterity their lands and their laws,—and without hand- 
ing down to them the names of the men by whom those lands were wrested 
from the wild savage and the wilder forest, or the progress of events by 
which those laws were won from anarchy and despotism ? 

A year ago!—and, had we asked this question, the answer must have 
been—“ Strange, incomprehensible, unnatural as it may seem—it can be 
—for it is. It is true, that we, dwellers in the first land that ever advo- 
cated the equality of every civil right, and the toleration of every religious 
opinion—that we, proud, justly proud, as we are, of our institutions, our 
prosperity, and our country—that we, Americans, possess no text-book, 
from which to teach our children, by whom those institutions were created, 
that prosperity fostered, that country redeemed !”’ 

Books there have been, indeed, professing to be histories of our western 
hemisphere—books of which the folly was exceeded only by the falsity, 
from which every man of common understanding was compelled to turn 
away in loathing and disgust. Hence it is, that there are men—learned 
men—among us, to whom the records of Greece and Rome are familiar 
words, who have studied the annals of England and of every European 
clime with accurate research, and who are yet hopelessly ignorant of the 
early days of America. Hence it is, that a thousand ridiculous errors have 
been propagated, till falsehood has become time-honored, and, putting on 
the semblance, has gained the authority of truth. Hence it is, that it has 
grown almost into a creed to maintain that there are no subjects for ro- 
mance, no chivalrous associations, no “songs of the olden time,” to be 
found on this side the Atlantic. Hence it is, that it has been the fashion 
to wonder, by what means so pervading and indomitable a spirit of liberty 
should have sprung up at once from a dormant and imperceptible spark 
into a blaze that enlightened the universe, at the era of the Independence. 
Hence it is, that intellects have been tormented, and language exhausted, 
in the vain attempt to account for things, which cannot be accounted for, 
simply because they never existed. 

Now, however, this reproach, for a reproach it was, is done away—this 
vacuum in American literature has been filled up, and filled up nobly. It 
is a common thing—too common—to say that this writer of a pretty poem, 
or that of an amusing tale, has conferred a benefit upon his countrymen— 
but we speak deliberately and advisedly when we apply these generally 
unmeaning terms to Mr. Bancroft. The attempt to embalm the great 
names and great deeds of a continent, even if it result in a failure, if un- 
connected with vanity or presumption, is in itself laudable—to succeed in 
such an event is great. And, in our opinion, Mr. Bancroft has emphati- 
cally succeeded. With a few slight exceptions his work is in all respects 
worthy of a niche in the great library of the world ; and, if the succeeding 
volumes be found to equal that now before us, in accuracy of relation and 
soundness of opinion, and to surpass it in style, we dare prophecy that 
they will become the authority and text-book of future generations. 

It will be remembered by our habitual readers that, from a very slight 
inspection, we ventured to hazard an opinion of this work in a former 
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number ; since that time, we have perused it, with equal pleasure and profit, 
and hold ourselves justified in pronouncing it to be a book of strong cha- 
racter and sterling merit. The research, of which it is the fruit, must have 
been immense, new funds of information are opened to us in every page, 
and we know not whether most to admire the industry displayed in the 
collation of facts, the shrewdness in the deduction of events from causes, 
or the clear and consistent order, by which’the reader is led to perceive and 
appreciate the views of the writer. 

We do not pretend, or presume, to say, that we have examined into the 
truth of all that our author has advanced, but we have done so sufficiently 
to satisfy ourselves of his perfect integrity, even had we not been satisfied 
without inquiry, by the air of candor which pervades his entire work, and 
by the modesty with which he states his grounds of difference from writers 
of more assurance, but far less certainty. Neither the time we have been 
enabled to devote to the perusal, nor the limits of the present notice, will 
permit us to enter fully into the details of this history, nor, in truth, is it 
compatible with the means or ends of a magazine to review at length a 
work of such magnitude and depth. To point out the beauties; to enu- 
merate the merits ; to notice with impartiality and candor the faults; to 
quote such passages as may induce the public to read for themselves if the 
book be a good one, or such as- may induce the author to turn from his 
errors if otherwise ; and, above all, to demonstrate the beneficial or evil 
tendency of the whole—these are the proper objects to be attained by the 
periodical critic, and to these we shall at present confine ourselves. 

The first, and only volume, as yet published, of Mr. Bancroft’s History, 
professes to contain a clear and corrected narrative of all the events per- 
taining to the colonization and growth of the American colonies, from the 
first discovery of America, to the restoration of the Stuarts. This period 
naturally divides itself into three distinct parts—the era of the early voyages 
of discovery and attempts at settlement, by adventurers of all nations— 
that, of the seizure by the English of the north-western continent, with 
their fluctuating attempts at permanent colonization—and that, of the 
growth of the provinces now firmly settled, and gradually growing in civil 
and religious knowledge and power. 

The first of these periods, as contained in Chapters I and II, are not infe- 
rior, save in style, to the admirable writings of Irving on the same subject, 
and are of course replete with interest and romance, while they contain 
much, which, if not absolutely new, is so infinitely superior in clearness 
and power of writing to any previous account we have seen, that it has 
all the charm of novelty. The expedition of Cartier, the wondrous 
march of Soto, and the struggles of the French and Spaniards for the pos- 
session of Florida, are exquisite gems of history. A portion of the latter 
passage, as containing a fact, which, we presume, is for the most part un- 
known to our readers, and is a singular picture of characters, we shall at 
once extract. 


Meantime, news arrived, as the French writers assert, through the treachery of 
the court of France, that the Huguenots had made a plantation in Florida, and that 
Ribault was preparing to set sail with reinforcements, The cry was raised, that 
the heretics must be extirpated; the enthusiasm of fanaticism was kindled, and 
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Melendez readily obtained all the forces, which he required. More than twenty- 
five hundred persons, soldiers, sailors, priests, jesuits, married men with their fam- 
ilies, laborers and mechanics, and, with the exception of three hundred soldiers, all 
at the cost of Melendez, engaged in the invasion. After delays, occasioned by a 
storm, the expedition set sail; and the trade winds soon bore them rapidly across 
the Atlantic. A tempest scattered the fleet on its passage ; it was with only one 
third part of his forces, that Melendez arrived at the harbor of St. John in Porto 
Rico. But he esteemed celerity the secret of success ; and, refusing to await the 
arrival of the rest of his squadron, he sailed for Florida, It had ever been his de- 
sign to explore the coast ; to select a favorable site for a fort or a settlement; and, 
after the construction of fortifications, to attack the French. It was on the day 
which the customs of Rome have consecrated to the memory of one of the most elo- 
quent sons of Africa and one of the most venerated of the fathers of the church, 
that he came in sight of Florida. For four days, he sailed along the coast, uncer- 
tain where the French were established ; on the fifth day, he landed and gathered 
from the Indians accounts of the Huguenots, At the same time, he discovered a 
fine haven and beautiful river; and, remembering the saint on whose day he came 
upon the coast, he gave to the harbor and to the stream the name of St. Augustine. 
Sailing, then, to the north, he discovered a portion of the French fleet, and observed 
the nature of the road, where they were anchored. The French demanded his 
name and objects. “ I am Melendez of Spain,” replied he ; “ sent with strict orders 
from my king to gibbet and behead all the protestants in these regions. ‘T'he 
Frenchman, whois a catholic, I will spare ; every heretic shall die.” The French 
fleet, unprepared for action, cut its cables ; the Spaniards, for some time, continued 
an ineffectual chase. 

It was at the hour of vespers, on the evening preceding the festival of the nativity 
of Mary, that the Spaniards returned to the harbor of St. Augustine. At noonday 
of the festival itself, the governor went on shore, to take possession of the continent 
in the name of his king. The bigoted Philip I!. was proclaimed monarch of all 
North America. The solemn mass of our lady was performed, and the foundation 
of St. Augustine was immediately laid. It is, by more than forty years, the oldest 
town in the United States. Houses in it are yet standing, which are said to have 
been built many years before Virginia was colonized, 


Passing on, contrary to our inclination, over much that is valuable and 
entertaining, we come to the second period, occupying Chapters III and IV. 
Of this portion of the work, although by no means inferior to that which 
precedes it, we shall say less, inasmuch as we conceive it to treat of 
matters more generally understood than those which went before or follow 
it. Merely premising that the narrative is lucid, though made up of anec- 
dotes, and quoting the account of the first attempt at permanent coloniza- 
tion by the English on the shores of Labrador, we shall pass to the third 
period, wherein our author has exerted all his powers. 


But credulity is apt to be self-willed, What is there which the passion for gold 
will not prompt? It defies danger, and laughs at obstacles ; it resists loss, and an- 
ticipates treasures ; unrelenting in its pursuit, it is deaf to the voice of mercy, and 
blind to the cautions of judgment; it can penetrate the prairies of Arkansas, and 
covet the moss-grown barrens of the Esquimaux. I have now to relate the first 
attempt of the English, under the patronage of Elizabeth, to plant an establishment 
in America. 

It was believed, that the rich mines of the polar regions would countervail the 
charges of a costly adventure ; the hope of a passage to Cathay increased; and for 
the security of the newly discovered lands, soldiers and discreet men were selected 
to become their inhabitants, A magnificent fleet of fifteen sail was collected, in 
part, at the expense of Elizabeth ; the sons of the English gentry embarked as vo- 
lunteers ; one hundred persons were selected to form the colony, which was to 
secure to England a country more desirable than Peru, a country too inhospitable 
to produce a tree ora shrub, yet where gold lay, not charily concealed in mines, 
but glistening in heaps upon the surface. Twelve vessels were to return immedi- 
ately with cargoes of the ore ; three were ordered to remain and aid the settlement. 
The northwest passage was now become of less consideration ; Asia itself could 
not vie with this hyperborean archipelago. 
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i | | The third period, commencing with the 17th century, we agree with our 
1a f author in considering as the most important of American history, except- 


; y ing always the era of the revolution of which it was the germ. It is in 
this that he has labored, with splendid success, to trace not only the events 
whether civil or religious which occurred during the stormy times of the 
Stuarts, but their causes, discoverable in the political feelings of the times, 
and in the then state of society throughout Europe, as well as their results, 
f impressed, we trust for ever, on the character of our countrymen, and the 
t spirit of our constitution. The effects of the various reverses and suc- 
at cesses at home—which befell the most inefficient and unfortunate line of 
princes that ever held or lost a throne, rendering their, history one romance— 
| upon the affairs and institutions of the colonies, are related in a manner { 
| that reflects the highest credit upon the author, not merely as a compiler, 
but as a man of comprehensive and philosophic mind. His estimate of 
| the characters of the English rulers of the period is extremely sound, and 
the light which he has thrown upon this highly interesting period, concern- 

ing which the utmost error has obtained, is equal and novel. 
| He proves to our complete satisfaction, that the spirit of democratic self- 
government was ever alive among the cavaliers of Virginia, no less than 
Ti among the puritans of New England; that from a very early age, even 


iE f ! prior to the British revolution of 1646, there was a constant struggle for 
f by the superiority of privilege to prerogative ; that the characters of the various 

By governors, and particularly that of Sir William Berkeley, have been 
t if grossly misrepresented ; and that although, at the first outset of the com- 


monwealth, a love of ancient institutions induced the old dominion to 
| support the cause of Charles, she readily fell into the enlightened views 
‘ : of that wisest of usurpers, Cromwell, and so gained an extension of liberty 
at the time, as well as an increase of the spirit, which led her in after 
times to combat the usurpations of the succeeding Stuarts—the spirit 
hf which never slept, from that time to the glorious days when Patrick 
Henry gave it life by his patriotic eloquence. 

From these chapters, wherein every page is an epoch, it is far from being 
easy to quote aptly, or to find passages capable of isolation—we have, how- 
ever, selected one passage, containing a summary of the situation of Vir- 
ginia under the commonwealth, so beautiful, and as we fully believe so true, 
that it would be a sin to omit it. 


— 


a Bay Religious liberty advanced under the influence of independent domestic legisla- 
i tion. Conformity to the church of England had, in the reign of Charles, been en- 
forced by measures of disfranchisement and exile. Under the commonwealth, all 
maith things respecting parishes and parishioners were referred to their own ordering. 
mi | Unhappily, the extravagance of a few wild fanatics, who, under the name of qua- 
Beit i. ei} kers, were charged with avowing doctrines, than which none are more offensive to 
mh 4 the society of Friends, gave such umbrage, that Virginia was still excited to an act 

of intolerance. All quakers were banished; and they, who should obstinately per- 


i sist in returning, were ordered to be prosecuted as felons. 

a} Virginia was the first state in the world, composed of separate townships, dif- 
ti ‘a fused over an extensive surface, where the government was organized on the prin- 
ciple of universal suffrage. All freemen without exception were entitled to vote. 
z An attempt was once made to limit the right to house-keepers ; but the public 
‘a voice reproved the restriction ; the very next year, it was decided to be “ hard and 
{i t unagreeable to reason, that any person shall pay equal taxes and yet have no votes 
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in elections ;” and the electoral franchise was restored to all freemen. Servants, 
when the time of their bondage was completed, at once became electors; and 
might be chosen burgesses. 

‘hus Virginia established upon her soil the supremacy of the popular branch, 
the freedom of trade, the independence of religious societies, the security from for- 
eign taxation, and the universal elective franchise. If, in following years, she de- 

arted from either of these principles, and yielded a reluctant consent to change, 
it was from the influence of foreign authority. Virginia had herself established a 
nearly independent democracy. Prosperity advanced with freedom ; dreams of 
new staples and infinite wealth were indulged; while the population of Virginia 
at the epoch of the restoration, may have been about thirty thousand. Many of 
the recent emigrants had been royalists in England, good officers in the war, men 
of education, of property, and of condition. But the waters of the Atlantic divided 
them from the political strifes of Europe ; their industry was employed in making 
the best advantage of their plantations ; the interests and liberties of Virginia, the 
land which they adopted as their country, were dearer to them than the monarch- 
ical principles, which they had espoused in England; and therefore no bitterness 
could exist between the partisans of the Stuarts and the friends of republican li- 
berty. Virginia had long been the home of its inhabitants, ‘“ Among many other 
blessings,” said their statute book, ‘“‘God Almighty hath vouchsafed increase of 
children to this colony ; who are now multiplied to a considerable number ;” and 
the huts in the wilderness were as full as the birds-nests of the woods. 


Nearly as we have approached our limits, we cannot refrain from extract- 
ing two more gems, each of which go to prove what we have asserted 
concerning the soundness of Mr. Bancroft’s judgment on points of charac- 
ter, while the two taken together, at once establish his claims to be con- 
sidered one of the most impartial of historians. 

The persons to whom they relate stand equally pre-eminent above all 
humbler names, yet as far removed one from the other, as the antipodes. 
Walter Raleigh, and Oliver Cromwell. 


The name of Raleigh stands highest among the statesmen of England, who 
advanced the colonization of the United States ; and his fame belongs to American 
history. No Englishman of his age possessed so various or so extraordinary qual- 
ities. Courage, which was never daunted, mild self-possession, and fertility of in- 
vention, ensured him glory in his profession of arms, and his services in the con- 
quest of Cadiz, or the capture of Fayal, were alone sufiicient to establish his fame 
as a gallant and successful commander. In every danger his life was distinguished 
by valor, and his death was ennobled by true magnanimity. 

He was not only admirable in active life as a soldier; he was an accomplished 
scholar. No statesman in retirement ever expressed the charms of tranquil leisure 
more beautifully than Raleigh ; and it was not entirely with the language of grate- 
ful friendship, that Spenser described his “sweet verse,” as “sprinkled with nectar,” 
and rivalling the melodies of “ the summer’s nightingale.” When an unjust ver- 
dict, contrary to probability and the evidence, “against law and against equity,” 
on a charge, which seems to have been a pure invention, left him to languish for 
years in prison, with the sentence of death suspended over his head, his active 
genius plunged into the depths of erudition; and he, who had been a soldier, a 
— and a seaman, now became the elaborate author of a learned history of the 
world, 

His career as a statesman was honorable to the pupil of Coligny and the eontem- 

orary of L’Hospital. In his public policy he was thoroughly an English patriot ; 
Jealous of the honor, the prosperity, and the advancement of his country ; the inex- 
orable antagonist of the pretensions of Spain. In parliament he defended the 
freedom of domestic industry. When, by the operation of unequal laws, taxation 
was a burden upon industry rather than wealth, he argued for a change ; himself 
goer of a lucrative monopoly, he gave his vote for the repeal of all monopo- 
ies ; and, while he pertinaciously used his influence with his sovereign, to mitigate 
the severity of the judgments against the non-conformists, as a legislator he re- 
sisted the sweeping enactment of persecuting laws. 

_ In the career of discovery, his perseverance was never baffled by losses. He 
Joined in the risks of Gilbert’s expedition ; contributed to the discoveries of Davis 
in the northwest ; and himself personally explored “ the insular regions and broken 
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world” of Guiana. The sincerity of his belief in the wealth of the latter country 
has been unreasonably questioned. If Elizabeth had hoped for a hyperborean 
Peru in the arctic seas of America, why might not Raleigh expect to find the eity of 
gold on the banks of the Oronoco? His lavish efforts in colonizing the soil of our 
republic, his sagacity which enjoined a settlement within the Chesapeake bay, the 
publications of Hariot and Hakluyt which he countenanced, if followed by losses 
to himself, diffused over England a knowledge of America, and an interest in Its 
destinies, and sowed the seeds, of which the fruits were to ripen during his life- 
time, though not for him. 

Raleigh had suffered from palsy before his last expedition. He returned broken- 
hearted by the defeat of his hopes, by the decay of his health, and by the death of 
his eldest son. What shall be said of King James, who would open to an aged 

aralytic no other hope of liberty but through success in the discovery of mines in 

uiana? What shall be said of a monarch, who could at that time, under a sen- 
tence which was originally unjust, and which had slumbered for fifteen years, order 
the execution of the decrepid man, whose genius and valor shone brilliantly 
through the ravages of physical decay, and whose English heart, within a palsied 
frame, still beat with an undying love for his country ? 

The judgments of the tribunals of the Old World are often reversed at the bar 
of public opinion in the New. The family of the chief author of early colonization 
in the United States was reduced to beggary by the government of England, and 
he himself was beheaded, After a lapse of nearly two centuries, the state of North- 
Carolina, by a solemn act of legislation, revived in its capital, “ the city of Ra- 
leigh,” and thus expressed its confidence in the integrity, and a grateful respect 
for the memory, of the extraordinary man, whose name is indissolubly connected 
with the early period of its history. 


This sketch of character, brief as it is and masterly, is we think surpas- 
sed by a yet shorter notice of the protector. 


A naval war soon followed, which Cromwell eagerly desired, and Holland as 
earnestly endeavored to avoid. The spirit of each people was kindled with the 
highest national enthusiasm ; the commerce of the world was the prize contended 
for; the ocean was the scene of the conflict ; and the annals of recorded time had 
never known so many great naval actions in such quick succession. ‘This was 
the war in which Blake and Ayscue and De Ruyter gained their glory ; in which 
Tromp fixed a broom to his mast in bravado, as if he would sweep the English 
flag from the seas. 

Coomwell was not disposed to trammel the industry of Virginia, and Maryland, 
and New-England. His ambition aspired to make England the commercial empo- 
rium of the world. His plans extended to the possession of the harbors in the 
Spanish Netherlands; France was obliged to pledge her aid to conquer, and her 
consent to yield Dunkirk, Mardyke, and Gravelines ; and Dunkirk, in the sum- 
mer of 1658, was given up to his ambassador by the French king in person. Nor 
was this all ; he desired the chief harbors in the North Sea and the Baltic; and 
an alliance with Sweden, made not simply from a zeal for protestantisin, was to 
secure him Bremen, and Helsingér, and Dantzig, as his reward. In the West In- 
dies, his genius had planned the capture of Jamaica, which succeeded ; and the 
attempt at the reduction of Hispaniola, then the chief possession of Spain among 
the islands, failed only through the incompetency or want of concert of his agents. 

It is as the rival of Holland, the successful antagonist of Spain, the protector of 
English shipping, that Cromwell has claims to glory. ‘The crown passed from the 
brow of his sons; his wide plans for the possession of commercial places on the 
continent, were defeated ; Dunkirk was restored; the monarchy, which he sub- 
verted, was re-established ; the nobility, which he humbled, recovered its pride: 
Jamaica and the Act of Navigation are the permanent monuments of Cromwell. 


After bestowing thus much of praise upon this work—and if possible it 
deserves even more than we have bestowed—we must in justice descend 
to the far less agreeable task of reprehension. The truth is—and we re- 
gret it the more that faults of style often deter readers even more than 
faults of matter—the truth is, that Mr. Bancroft’s style is at times not only 
inelegant but incorrect. Utterly as we despise the wretched criticism 
which exists only by carping at verbal errors, we should be doing justice 
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neither to ourselves nor to our author, were we to pass over his faults 
without remark. Much of his writing is so chaste and eloquent, that it is 
evident, that, when he errs, he errs from want of care, not want of know- 
ledge. The man who can compose the passages we inave selected above, 
cannot be ignorant that to conduct is a transitive verb, and that sucha 
phrase as—‘ the republican leaders of Great Britain, conducting with true 
magnanimity—” for conducting themselves, &c. is a mere barbarism. 
Nor can he be unaware that and and for are copulative conjunctions, and 
can only be correctly used for connecting dependent words orclauses ! 
Yet we constantly find these and similar words standing at the commence. 
ment of new and independent sentences, and immediately following 
periods. In the eighth page of the preface, we find not only a sentence, 
but a paragraph commencing with the word for. We do not point out these 
small defects ina mean or captious spirit, but because we feel certain that 
Mr. Bancroft may avoid them, if he please; and we assure him that he 
must do so if he wish his book to take rank, as it is otherwise well quali- 
fied to do, among the standards of the world. 

One word in conclusion—we trust that, by the phrase to the present 
times, on the title page, we are not meant to infer that our author will 
plunge into the wretched and bewildering maze of the politics of the pre- 
sent day. We entreat him, as he values his own reputation, if such be his 
intention, to pause and consider. No contemporary history can be im- 
partial—if he once defile his hands with the pitch of party-politics, his 
book may be the text-book of a faction, but never of a country. Let him 
persevere as he has begun, Jet him bring his History down to the recogni- 
tion of the United States by foreign powers as free and sovereign, or if 
he pleases to the death of Washington ; but let him pause there—beyond 
that point he cannot go with safety, or even with propriety. What we our- 
selves have seen, we have no need to learn ; and if we had, we are unwil- 
ling to be taught.—We trust he will spare himself the risk of being deemed 
a partizan rather than a historian, and if he take our advice, we dare pro- 
phecy tohim an ample reward in the reputation he will assuredly obtain. 


MY LIFE IS LIKE THE SUMMER ROSE. 


Since writing the remarks, which made their appearance in our last 
number, concerning the alleged plagiarism of these beautiful lines, and the 
pretended fragment of Alceus, from which it was said they were trans- 
lated, we have been put in possession of the facts, which, while they en- 
tirely prove the justice of our former observations, materially alter our view 
of the case. 

We are authorized to state, that the Greek lines are a translation of 
Mr. Wilde’s beautiful verses by a gentleman, whose name has been con- 


fided to us; and who has accounted in the most handsome and satisfactory 


manner to the real author for the use to which his jeu d’esprit was per- 
verted through a scandalous breach of confidence by some persons unknown. 
VOL. IV. 44 
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The author of the Greek version—whom we know to be a gentleman of 
reputation both as a man of letters and a man of honor—states that the 
‘“‘ Greek translation was written for individual amusement with exclusively 
half a dozen acquaintance in Savannah, and without the slightest inten- 
tion of its going farther.” ‘‘ This assertion,” he adds, “ will account for 
the abundant defects, and they will vouch for its truth.” He further adds 
that its publication has been caused “ by the mischievous design of some 
other person, and is deeply regretted by himself.’ 

We believe ourselves to be justified in adding, on our own judgment, 
that the object of the translation was the testing—for private amusement— 
the real attainment of some pretended scholars ; and that the numerous 
grammatical and prosodiacal blunders were purposely introduced with this 
intention ; and, consequently, that the author had no idea whatever of 
passing off his joke upon the world, much less of committing a literary 
fraud, or in any wise injuring the reputation of Mr. Wilde. 

For the truth of this exposition, we pledge ourselves ; and further, that 
the whole mystery has been unravelled to us since the publication of our 
last number, and indeed so recently, that we had actually prepared an 
article proving, on internal evidence, the spuriousness of the ode, which it 
would be of course superfluous at present to insert. 

In conclusion, we are happy to give it as our decided opinion that the 
author of the Greek translation stands wholly acquitted of any thing fur- 
ther than a little innocent mystification for the entertainment of a private 
circle. To the creature who has infamously violated confidence and 
honor by the surreptitious publication of a friend’s jest, we sincerely 
wish a speedy detection, and the utter contempt of all honest men ;—and 
to the worthy gentlemen, who have so stubbornly maintained the genuine- 
ness of the Greek version,—going so far as even to assert the existence of 
a copy of Alceus containing the pretended fragment,—we wish better 
judgment and better sense in future. 

We cannot wind up this admirable illustration of “Much ado about 
nothing,” better than by old Horace’s adage. 


Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. 


Which we flatter ourselves is both an appropriate and classical quotation 
to a classical humbug. 
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Through this, the well beloved Brutus stabbed, 
And, as he plucked his cursed steel away, 

Mark how the blood of Cesar followed it ; 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 

If Brutus so unkindly knocked or no ; 

For Brutus, as you know, was Cesar’s angel : 
Judge, O you gods, how dearly Cesar loved him! 
This was the most unkindest cut of all : 

For when the noble Cesar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitor’s arms, 
Quite vanquished him—then burst his mighty heart! Smaxspeare. 


Tne evening preceding the fate of the last survivor of the first trium- 
virate, was unusually beautiful. The sun retired in full splendor in the 
west, enveloping the summit of the lofty Capitolium in a blaze of ether, 
and impressing with his beams the varied colors of an iris, on the ceru- 
lean softness of an Italiansky. The Collis Hortulorum, or hill of flowers, 
at the northern boundary of the city, scented the air with its rich and va- 
ried perfume. The waters in the aqueducts rippled in obedience to the 
gentle breeze, which slightly agitated their currents ; and the janitor of 
the temple on the golden mountain, contemplating, in silent rapture, the 
scene of unrivalled beauty, stood ready to perform his vesper duties to the 
god of peace, as the last rays of the setting luminary cast their shadows 
on the distant horizon. 

As the sun thus sunk in majesty, to enlighten another hemisphere, the 
moon rose, veiled in splendor, over the scene from which he had just de- 
parted. Her horns formed a lovely arch over the blue and silent waters 
of the Mediterranean ; while her beams, reflected from the brazen doors 
of the Capitol, glimmered on the fatal rock of Tarpeia—exposing, at the 
base of its terrific declivity, the Tiber, dwindled to a stream. 


The interior of the Capitolium, a relic of the elder Tarquin, presented 


a striking contrast to the rock on which it stood. Pleasure-barges and 
smaller Roman galleys glided along the Tiber, before its western front— 
on the right wing of which stood the temple of Minerva, enriched with a 
marble statue of the goddess, holding in her right hand a spear, and in the 
left her awful egis. On the opposite wing, a temple had been dedicated to 
Juno, whose image, carved in the purest alabaster, reposed on a royal couch 
—her head encircled by a crown, her hand grasping a sceptre. The supre- 
macy of Jupiter was ackowledged by the erection of a splendid apartment 
between those of the goddesses, the doors of which were of gold—the 
pavement of the purest marble: a statue of the powerful deity, holding in 
one hand a thunderbolt, and in its opposite a sceptre surmounted by an 
eagle, graced a niche in the temple, and proclaimed his rank and dominion 
ov rall the gods. 
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The gates of the city were shut. Nature had sunk to repose: the only 
sounds which vibrated on the gentle breeze, as it floated over the city of 
the Cesars, were those from the sentinels on the temple of Romulus, or 
the guardians of that of Diana. This deep and universal hush of human- 
ity was the precursor to a storm, destined to shake Rome to her centre—to 
depopulate her cities—to turn her rivers into blood—to grace the walls of 
the Forum with the bleeding head of her darling orator—to banish justice 
and mercy from her confines—to rend asunder the iron bonds of nature— 
to prostrate virtue on the shrine of revenge—and to shame even the demon 
of cruelty, by a refinement on the tortures he had invented. The calm inter- 
val resembled that in which the world rose from chaos, and Eden bloomed 
in beauty. Nature viewed the horrible catastrophe, and shuddered through 
the elements of the tempest. 

Dark clouds, hitherto unknown in the mild region of Italy, are 
seen to gather in the east: the sky becomes suddenly obscured—loud 
and repeated thunder echoes through the seven hills of the imperial 
city—livid lightning darts along the walls of the Capitol—the waves 
of the Tiber dash against the Tarpeian rock, as if agitated by the 
angry spirit of Manlius—the wind, hitherto scarcely agitating the leaves 
of the aspen, shakes the massive doors of the Capitol—the statues of the 
gods tremble to their base—one vivid electric flash, penetrating the cham- 
ber of Pompey’s statue, displays drops of sweat, mingled with blood, on 
the lifeless forehead of the sculptured hero—the opposing elements, at 
length concentrating, burst with an awful concussion, over the fated city, 
as though the knell of her destiny had been rung in an incensed assembly of 
the gods. 

At this moment Calphurnia, the wife of Cesar, suddenly started from 
her couch, shrieking in a voice of terror, heightened by despair, which 
rang throusrh the vaulted ceilings of the palace— Help! they murder 
Cesar!” 

The horror-stricken cry awakened the conqueror of Pompey.—‘* What 
midnight vision has disturbed thee, my lovely Calphurnia?”’—exclaimed he. 
“Thine eyes are wild—thy countenance unearthly—the vital stream has 
Jeft thy cheek :—fear not, thou art the wife of Cesar.” 

“Tam,” replied Calphurnia—“ but ere to-morrow’s sun shall cease to 
enlighten our hemisphere, the bleeding body of Julius shall be the bride- 
groom of Calphurnia. See’st thou the convulsion of external nature : the 
Tarpeian rock trembles. And look—I see the spirit of Manlius rise from 
the waves of Tiber to greet the headless shade of Pompey, as it approach- 
es from the Egyptian shore—Cornelia rends the elements with shouts 
of joy—she beckons me, pointing to the waves yet tinged with the 
blood of her hero, exclaiming, as she clasps a hand sheathing a dag- 
ger. ‘To-morrow, thus shall it be with Cesar: the fates have passed the 
Rubicon—retreat is vain—they come—they come: welcome ye gloomy 
messengers—thrice welcome to your charnel-house of death ! !—prepare 
your mansion for the mighty Cesar—the conqueror of Gaul—the de- 
stroyer of Pompey—the friend of Brutus’—look on the hellish grin with 


which she shrieks the name of Brutus—‘will grace the regions of infer- 
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nalism with superior lustre. Ye daughters of Nox and Acheron, on 
with your black and bloody vestments—twine an eternal garland to 
grace the brow of the mighty Julius—and thou, Charon, waft the con- 
queror of Britain in safety, across the bosom of Cocytus into the never 
ending guardianship of Pluto. How will the daughters of Erebus wel- 
come their new companion !— Hades will resound with echoes of infernal 
joy at the approach of the lofty dictator—mighty Cesar—Pompey, thy 
rival onthe plains of Pharsalia, shall haunt thee in the regions of Tartarus : 
the serpents of Dirce and the Eumenedes sha]] charm thee—thou shall see the 
fields of Elysium but not taste their fruits—shalt quench thy thirst with 
Tantalus and labor with Sisyphus’—again in savage exultation she screams, 
‘behold the preparation—the altar of sacrifice—the priests impatient to 
perform their office—the victim—the victim is ready—ha! ha! ha!’ She 
vanishes :—I see them pierce thy body—their daggers glitter in the air, wet 
with the blood of Cwsar-—ye gods, protect my Julius.” 

The bride of Cwsaron uttering the last words, bent in the attitude of 
prayer, but the tongue refused to perform its office: the tempest of pas- 
sion had been too strong for the frail tenement against which it had beaten 
—excitement had suspended the functions of life—the lips became blue 
—the vital stream fled from the surface to its source—the eyes were fixed 
with that peculiar expression which attends the prostration of the mental 
powers—the countenance assumed that ghastly paleness which remains 
on the features immediately succeeding the dissolution of life, and uttering 
a shriek that echoed through every avenue of the palace, with one convule 
sive effort she essayed to throw herself on the bosom of Cesar, and fell 
senseless on the floor. 

The shriek of Ca]phurnia, had awakened the inmates of the palace, and 
the chamber was quickly filled with domestics, each striving to restore 
the victim of unbounded affection. In a corner of the room stood the 
dictator, firm, but shaken by the passing scene, like some oak of the forest 
which the lightning has blasted but not consumed. A stranger to fear, 
yet strongly tinctured with the superstition of his age—the wild, terrific, 
yet solemn horror of CaJphurnia, had inverted the natural order of his 
mind. He stood contemplating in silence, the beautiful ruin before him 
as one who, deserted by hope, disdained to seek for pity. He was roused 
from his reverie by the entrance of a domestic from the city, who, with 
hair erect, and eyes starting from their sockets, rushed furiously forward, 
and fell at the feet of Julius. 

‘** What means this attitude ?’’ said he, “‘ what tidings from without have 
thus excited the torpor of slavery itself?’ 

‘* Thou wilt spurn me from thy presence,” replied the slave, “should I 
dare utter what I have heard.” 

‘« By the sacred smiles of the goddess of morning, who has risen in her 
wonted beauty, thou art safe,’”’ exclaimed Cesar—* Speak on.” 

‘“‘ The Tiber has risen midway up the Tarpeian rock,” cried the domestic 
in a voice of terror, ‘‘ bloody horsemen have fought in the air—the graves 
have burst their portals—the souls of the dead have mingled with the 
living—Pompey’s statue has sweated blood—his headless corse, accompa- 
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nied by the spirit of Manlius has stalked through the city : Cornelia, at- 
tended by the fatal sisters, followed in the train—the Jatter held, suspended 
in her hand—but I dare not, cannot name it,” said the faithful domestic, 
aay and swooned at the footstool of his master. 

: fi: “This confirmation of thy vision, my lovely, miserable, bride,” said 

Pe, Julius, “ portends some event my mind’s eye cannot reach—the gods 
he must be appeased—go, fellow, bid the priests prepare a sacrifice worthy the 
acceptance of the gods—Cesar will present the offering.” 

Calphurnia, who had been removed to another part of the palace, hav- 
ing recovered from her swoon again entered the apartment of her lord. 
Bh, Throwing her white arm around Cesar, and pointing to the moon, whose 
mig aes beams were yet shining on the city, she said, in a tone of deep and awful 
Bin solemnity, ‘‘I conjure thee by the beams of that bright orb—which now 

¥ shed their light—perhaps their final light—on this devoted capital—by thy 

love for Calphurnia—by thy veneration for the gods—by the awful vision 
| of this midnight hour—go not to the senate house, to-day.” 
Ba ** Beautiful Calphurnia,” replied Julius, ‘* whatever the gods have woven 
in the leaf of our destiny cannot be averted—as well might we attempt to 
Th arrest the lightning, guided in its course by Jove, or to stay the thunder- 
ls | bolt directed by his arm: shall I, who have founded a second Carthage, and 
another Corinth—whom the gods have prospered and protected—whose 
4 
: arms they have crowned with conquests—-whose name they have loaded 
i with eternal honors—shall I, because the elements have been convulsed, 
I and the spirits of the dead have stalked through the midnight gloom— 


Bs 


dare to believe that the immortal deities have forsaken me? No! by the 
: eternal Jove—though the ghost of Pompey have traversed the streets of 
Ms Rome, in darkness, attended by the furies—the Tiber and the clouds 
have met--the heavens been streaked with blood, and the earth rent to 
its foundation—yet shall not the soul of Cesar shrink. Unappalled by the 
terrors which surround him, he shall once more meet the demon of dan- 
ger, so often vanquished, and again return triumphant from the contest.” 

“‘T know the strength and nobleness of thy nature—the weakness and 
inefficiency of my own,” said Calphurnia; ‘yet, ere thou rejectest my 
advice, consult the augurs.” — 

“To calm thy fears, thou noble woman, I have already ordered the 
priests to prepare a sacrifice, which I will offer to the gods; the man 


the seat of life is not—the omen is unfavorable to thy departure for the 
senate-house.”’ 

“The gods have sported, or the priest played foul,” replied Cesar. 
“ The senators are sitting ; Julius had better die a single death, than live 
—and fear—a thousand.” 

Mik In thoughtful meditation, he withdrew to a window fronting the Tiber. 
me) The morning dawn had been resplendent—the beautiful sky of Italy had 
: if again assumed its wonted serenity—a speck of white occasionally varie- 


ii 
i i approaches who bore tothem my commands. Slave! what say the priests 
i} —is the offering ready ?” 
H tf ** Mighty Julius,” replied the man, already have three beasts been slain 
| : if —the haruspex Spurinna bids me tell thee they were deficient in a heart— 
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gated the blue concave, and a few streaks of lake-colored cloud tinged 
the edge of the horizon. Julius was contemplating the effect of the sun’s 
rays, as, penetrating the haze of the yet unrufiled Tiber, they threw a 
beautiful prismatic arch over its channel, when Decius Brutus, who at- 
tended to conduct him to the capitol, was announced. The sight of his 
conductor—the remembrance of his past glories—his present reputation 
and his future fame, contrasted with the weakness which had inclined him 
to yield to the request of Calphurnia, rushed upon his mind in a moment. 

‘Thou art my better genius,” cried Cesar; ‘“‘ the die is cast—I go to 
the capitol—Cesar is safe. Yon sun would be stopped in his course— 
the heavens be darkened—the waters be turned into blood, and nature 
sink into annihilation, had the gods decreed that Cesar should perish ; 
yet look on the scene, Calphurnia, lovely and beautiful as it is. Farewell 
—the gods protect thee !”’ 

The parting benediction had scarcely been uttered, when a thunder-clap 
resounded through the caverns of Rome. Cesar had ascended the litter, 
as the cloud burst over his head. 

“« Another frolic of the gods,” said he; ‘‘ proceed !” 

The pathway leading to the capitol had been strewn with flowers—vir- 
gins, arrayed in white, filled the air with songs, as they preceded the litter 
on which-Cesar was borne—a band of music awaited his approach in the 
marble hall of the capitol. The shout of the plebeian masters of the uni- 
verse from the citadel, at length announced his arrival. 

At that moment, a flight of vultures, which had hovered for some time 
around the Tarpeian hill, suddenly descended to the plain—the foremost 
tore the heart from the body of a lamb—uttered a screech, and bore away 
in triumph the bloody spoil,—an awful omen of a more bloody scene. 

A band of conspirators,— Marcus Brutus, Caius Cassius, Casca, Metellus 
Cimber, and others,—whose deeds had been matured amid the terrors of 
the preceding night,—anxiously beheld Cesar dismount from the litter. 
Hejascended the lofty flight of steps leading to the capitol. 

A soothsayer approached. ‘‘Cesar,” said he, “beware the Ides of 
March !” 

‘‘ That sepulchral note is familiar to my ear,’”’ exclaimed Cesar ; ‘‘ who 
art thou, mysterious visitant, that thus, in a voice as hollow as that of the 
bittern in the wilderness, a second time crossest the pathway of Julius? 1 
charge thee answer me.” 

‘‘ Thy saviour,” replied the seer, ‘if thou attendest to my warning—thy 
prophet, if thou rejectest it. Thy lot has been cast—the depths of thy for- 
tunes have been sounded. Again I conjure thee, in the name of those with 
whom I hold intelligence—by the secrets of the tomb—by the infernal hor- 
rors that await the souls of the guilty, sent impurified into the presence of 
the gods, beware the Ides of March !’” 

‘*‘ They are come,” said Cesar 

“ But not yet gone,” muttered the stranger, and rushed into the crowd. 

“ Heardst thou the sayings of that wizard?” said Julius to Marcus Bru- 
tus, whom he had saved and adopted, and who was now leaning, in a 
thoughtful posture against one of the pillars of the capitol. 
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‘*T do not pretend to divination,” replied Brutus, “nor have I faith in 
these erratic beings. His saying admits of that double interpretation, if 
any, with which these astrologers mystify their forebodings, and screen 
themselves from the charge of falseheod. Think not of him—thy senators 
await thee.” 

“TI go,” said Julius, “‘ perhaps, to the revelation of this mystery—the 
gods direct it!’ 

Cesar now approached the senate-chamber—the doors were opened, and 
the assembly rose in respectful silence. 

** Most noble senators, I greet you!” said Julius. 

“The senate sends this greeting back to Cesar,’ replied several 
voices. 

Julius now seated himself in the midst of the assembly. Again the ele- 
ments were convulsed. Casca, a conspirator, approached—the dagger 
glittered in his hand, at the back of Julius—he was seen to tremble— 
the assassins shuddered, in that awful feeling of suspense which attends the 
felon between condemnation and execution. Cesar, startled by the rus- 
tling behind his chair, suddenly turned his face on his murderer—the fear 
of discovery and death nerved the assassin’s arm, and the dagger lodged in 
the throat of the dictator. The signal had now been given—the blow 
struck—the assassins approached—dagger after dagger found its resting- 
place in the bosom of Julius. With that force which nature sometimes 
imparts to the last throes of mortal agony, he defended himself with vigor 
against the daring and determined band, until Marcus Brutus advanced, 
and, plunging his dagger into the heart of his friend and benefactor, ex- 
claimed, ‘1 love thee, tyrant, but my country more.” 

“ Et tu, mi fil,” faintly articulated Julius. ‘Then, turning to the ma- 
jestic form of Pompey, be murmured, ‘‘ Shade of THE Great, thou art ap- 
peased. Miserable, lost, undone Calphurnia !” 

The eyes became fixed—the vital stream rushed in torrents through the 
channels ploughed by the poniards of the assassins. The functions of the 
brain alone seeined to retain their wonted vigor—to assert their supre- 
macy—to triumph over the wreck of mortal existence, and to watch the 
machine, as the wheels, one after another, ceased from their revolution. 
Anxious, even in death, to preserve his dignity,—with one final convulsive 
effort, Julius enveloped himself in the more than royal—the Roman robes. 
The eye dilated—the tongue in vain endeavored to articulate—the livid 
paleness of the features marked the near approach of death; and, as the 
spirit shed the last beams of intelligence over the frame it had so lately 
animated, the mighty Cesar reeled to the base of Pompey’s statue—fell 


—and expired without a groan. 


EPIGRAM. 


Tom says, on such as me he still looks down,— 
I doubt not this, provided he can show, 

That, in the moral pillory of the town, 
The scoundrel may see any thing below. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES 


OF 


THE FINE ARTS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, THE DRAMA, &c. 


Rowuin’s Ancient History. Dear- 
born’s edition. New York. Our city is 
indeed fortunate in the possession of two 
such publishers as Harper and Dear- 
born; the one supplying us with novelty- 
after novelty, in a constant and luxurious 
flow, the other sending forth at intervals 
his beautiful and correct editions of the 
standards of literature. The latter has 

iven to the world, within a compara- 
tively short space, more handsome 
library copies of the British Classics than 
have been published, we believe, since 
the independent existence of the United 
States. Nor is it, by the way, a matter 
of small importance, that such works 
should be handsomely got up; a novel, 
a light publication for the mere amuse- 
ment of a passing hour, wiii be eagerly 
devoured, for the sake of the excitement 
it may create, whether it be printed on 
hot-pressed or on outsides, whether it 
be done up in blotting paper or bound in 
vellum ; but not so a grave and perhaps 
dry disquisition, replete indeed with 
wiediia information, but presenting to 
the general reader no prospect of interest 
or hope of entertainment.—Let our ro- 
mances then be published with regard 
to cheapness—as becomes books to be 
read once and laid aside for ever—but let 
our histories, our standing dishes, our 
literary beef and mutton, be dished up to 
us, in such a guise as may be likely to 
stimulate the fastidious palate of the dis- 
sipated novel-reader, and to induce him 
—if we may venture on a homely but not 
inappropriate phrase—to cut and come 
again. Concerning the merits of Rol- 
lin’s history there has ever been but 
one opinion; from the moment of its 
first appearance to the present day, it 
has been confessedly the best and most 
complete compendium of ancient story, 
faithful even to a fault to old authorities, 
and laying before the student, as it were 
at a single view, a panorama of the clas- 
sic world. We said that it is faithful to 
a fault, nor did we use the phrase as an 
hyperbole—for it is indeed a fault to ad- 
here with servility to the records even of 

VOL. IV. 45 


the classics. But, we must remember 
that, when Rollin wrote, the application 
of analytics to history was unknown.—— 
The admirable method introduced by 
Niebuhr and other German sages, was 
at that period unimagined--and the 
highest merit an historian could possess, 
was thoroughly to comprehend, and ac- 
curately to compile, the various labors of 
Greek and Roman authors. Men had not 
then learned to doubt the truth of what 
was stated by Livy, Herodotus, and Plu- 
tarch, as ascertained realities—antiqua- 
rian and topographical research had not 
been called in as tests of historical accu- 
racy—it had not then been noticed that 
the works—for instance—ascribed to the 
elder Tarquin in the walls and cloace of 
Rome, could not possibly have been ex- 
ecuted by a prince of so small resources 
or of so limited a territory—it had not, in 
short, been taken into consideration, 
that not only the good faith, but the in- 
telligence and information, of the ancients 
should be tested, by the man writing the 
history of ages enveloped in pagan dark- 
ness, under the lights of science and re- 
vealed religion. ‘This, therefore, cannot 
be looked for in the pages of Rollin, 
We too often find doubtful, and even no- 
toriously fabulous, events related’ as if 
they were ascertained facts, but the 
references are in all cases subjoined ; nor 
can there possibly be a more valuable 
work to read in conjunction with the 
fastidious and shrewd inquiries of the 
modern school of history, than this ex- 
cellent compendium of all the narratives 

to which these scrutinies relate, and 
from which all that we know, and, in all 
human probability, all that we shall ever 
know, of the dead kingdoms and repub- 
lics of the earth, must be derived. We 
should be much misapprehended, were 
any to suppose from our observations on 
the over-credulity of this excellent and 
learned writer, that we would in any 
wise imply that he should be cast aside ~ 
or neglected; all that we would incul- 
cate is this, that the reader should be 
careful how he placesimplicit confidence 
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in that which is stated and was undoubt- 
edly believed by the erudite but credu- 
lous Frenchman. All that he asserts is 
doubtless valuable, as containing the 
opinions of nearly contemporary writers 
on facts or fictions of remote antiquity ; 
and, if we look upon his Ancient History 
as a vast and laborious compilation from 
which we are to glean the truth, we 
shall derive from its perusal the most 
beneficial results ; while if we regard it 
asa clear and investigated enumeration 
of ascertained truths, we shall fill our 
minds with a mass of puerile and undi- 
cote fables. To those who are capa- 
le of using the work in this manner, we 
strongly recommend Rollin’s Ancient 
History, and we can also safely add 
Dearborn’s edition. It is not only ele- 
gantly printed on good paper, in a dis- 
tinct and legible type, provided with 
maps of countries, plans of cities and 
fortifications, and routes of the most re- 
markable military expeditions, but it is 
the most perfect and complete edition, 
that ever has been given to the Ameri- 
can public. It contains the several pre- 
faces, the History of the Arts and Sci- 
ences of the Ancients, and all the pas- 
sages, which in former publications have 
been altered, mutilated or suppressed. It 
ia emphatically the best American, per- 
haps the best existing edition, and we 
can only say, in conclusion, that we sin- 
cerely hope the publisher will meet the 
reward, which he so richly merits, b 
his taste and enterprize, in the unani- 
mous patronage not of our city only, but 
of the whole United States. He has, we 
fear, been put to much serious inconve- 
nience, if not actual loss, by the dreadful 
conflagration, which has caused so much 
destruction of property and of human 
life; but, it is with pleasure that we 
state, that he will, ere long, be enabled 
to recommence his exertions for the in- 
struction and amusement of our fellow- 


citizens, 


Tue Cavauiers or Vireinia. 2 vols, 
12mo. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
A few years since, an American novel 
on a native subject was a rarity, a thing 

Digito monstrari, et dicier hic est— 

but lately there has been a revolution in 
the literature of our country; ten works 
of native talent are published now, for 
one that emanated from the press five 

ears ago. —American novels are repub- 

ished in London, and the writings of 
American authors—some of these, by 
the way, of very questionable excellence 
—puffed in the Bntish magazines. Still 
a native work of fiction has not become 
a visiter, of such every day occurrence, 
that we should pass it over as a thing of 


no moment. The Cavaliers of Virginia 
is a bold and successful experiment--the 
first experiment of the kind that has yet 
been made. It is a regular historical 
romance, and on a subject purely Ame- 
rican. We have ourselves been long 
sensible of the entire fallacy of the idea, 
that there are no ingredients of chivalry 
or of romance in this our western land ; 
we were aware, and we have severa 
times hinted at our conviction, that it 
needed but a Walter Scott to create an 
American Ivanhoe—we will not say, 
that either of the desiderata have been 
supplied by the writer or the work in 
question, but we will say that the Cava- 


_liers of Virginia are sufficient proof that 


the earlier annals of the Colonies are 
rich with ores, which only require the 
skill of the smelter to convert them into 
invaluable treasures, 

.The author of the novel now open on 
our desk—we acknowledge our obliga- 
tion to the publishers for an early view 
of its sheets—has been previously before 
the public, and at that time met witha 
favorable reception—to say that his pre- 
sent work is vastly superior to its pre- 
decessor, would be but faint praise to 
that which it merits. The story is well 
chosen ; and the plot, though simple, is 
not unskilfully developed. The period 
is that of Bacon’s rebellion in Virginia ; 
the most prominent, and, we will add, 
most ably executed characters, are those 
of the hero, Bacon, and the royal 
governor, Sir William Berkeley. e 
will do the author the further justice to 
say that he is far more correct in his 
views of colonial history, than many of 
those who have embodied fictions in 
works aspiring to the character of au- 
thenticity—He has taken the same 
ground to which we have before alluded 
in our review of Bancroft’s History, and 
has been among the first to show that 
governor in his true light of a popular op- 
pressor, rather than a popular patriot; 
while Bacon, the arch-rebel, the mover of 
all mischief, the demagogue, the seditious 
fre of the royalist writers, figures in 

is pages as one of the first and fairest of 
America’s champions, armed for the 
sacred cause of freedom, and in its cause 
triumphant. The scene is laid at 
Jamestown; the localities are described 
with the pencil of a familiar observer ; the 
incidents striking ; and the dramatis per- 
sone—among whom, by the way, we 
shall meet with a new and original edi- 
tion of Whalley the regicide--is various 
and interesting. Our author’s cavaliers 
are decidedly the best pictures; his 
roundheads less ably sketched, but still 
not wanting in force ; his Indians, for all 
we know, may be true to nature, and we 
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expect they are, but they want the vi- 
tality, the terrible, though perhaps exag- 
gerated, energies of Cooper’s savages ; 
and in romantic composition we con- 
fess our opinion that a small spice of ex- 
agzeration is a better fault than the same 
amount of tameness. We do not wish, 
however, to imply that “ the Cavaliers” 
is a tame or heavy production; for, to 
say the least of it, it isa bold, and, for so 
young a writer, a remarkably successful 
effort, and is a proof of no inconsiderable 
talent in the author. We see, by the 
way, that he announces another ro- 
mance, of the same order with that now 
befure us, as being in a state of forward 
preparation ; and we rejoice to see it, 
for we feel confident that it will exhibit 
a yet further improvement; the prin- 
cipal defects of “the Cavaliers” being 
defects of style, and there being nothing 
like practice in writing for overcoming 
these. The title of his next work, is 
the “ Tramontane Order, or the Knights 
of the Golden Horse-shoe.” We think 
these tales will be popular in the Old 
Dominion, and that they will identify the 
author’s fame with that of his native 
state. 

Da Ponre’s INrTRopUCTION To THE 
Iranian LanoevuaGe is decidedly the 
most simple, rational, and judicious ele- 
mentary work we have ever met with— 
it is alone sufficient to prove him no 
mean proficient in the art of instruction. 
There is more real information and use- 
ful knowledge to be derived from his 
easy little manual, than from all the 
long and wearisome grammars in exist- 
ence. We sincerely recommend it to 
all students of the sweetest and most 
harmonious language of modern days. 


Watpmar: a Tragedy. Unpublished. 
This beautifully executed pamphlet, 
which we have just received by the 
courtesy of the author, decidedly pos- 
sesses more merit than a thousand 
more pretending works, ushered to the 
public with flourish of drum and trumpet. 
The versification is of a perfectly correct 
and harmonious structure; the language 
sufficiently elevated, and, what is of 
more consequence, thoroughly pure 
and grammatical. ‘The plot is intricate 
enough for all the necessary ends, that 
is to say, for awakening and sustain- 
ing the excitement of interest in the 
minds of the audience, without being— 
as we so often find to be the case—in 
the least degree obscure or involved. 
The action is progressive, and the inci- 
dents wrought in with taste, judgment, 
and not a little power. T'o take it alto- 
gether, Waldimar is decidedly above 


par, not perhaps ever soaring into abso- 
ute sublimity, but never descending to 
vulgarity or weakness, No tragedies 
have been published in late years pos- 
sessing greater claims on the attention 
of the public, than that now before us. 
We have, perhaps, slightly transgressed 
our own rules, in noticing an unpublish- 
ed poem ; but the merit of this work has 
induced us to overstep our bounds, in 
order that we might recommengd it to the 
admiration of all who may be so far 
favored as to obtain a copy. 

Rompert: a oF CaRoLina. 
New-York. Charles S. Francis. This 
is clearly the work of a man of genius— 
but not of taste. With powers that 
might have pointed some high moral, il- 
lustrated some noble character, or adorn- 
ed the dark pages of early history, he 
has stooped to the delineation of crimes 
the most revolting, of personages suchas 
figure in the Newgate Calendar,of abom- 
inations such as would shock the ears of 
the most hardened and corrupt offenders. 
We are not squeamish, not sticklers for 
over-nicety, not criers-out against every 
strong delineation of human passion, or 
of human sin. On the contrary, we have 
often and again mentioned that much 
useful and profitable knowledge may be 
derived from paintings even of the dark- 
est hue; in order, however, to bring 
about effects such as these, there must 
be a contrast of brilliant lights, without 
the introduction of which, no portraiture 
of human nature can be correct, no nar- 
rative even of the blackest crimes be true 
or probable, and which can alone add 
grace or dignity to that which 4s in itself 
horrible and appalling. In Rombert, 
however, there are none of these—in his 
monstrously fictitious character, all the 
single sins of every individual sinner are 
heaped together, without one virtuous 
trait, one redeeming quality. There is 
not a single justifiable failing, not a sin- 
gle manly thought, not a moment of re- 
lenting—-all is base, horrible, cold-blood- 
ed, and unnatural villainy—yes, unna- 
tural !—-We do not believe that a being, 
ever did, or ever will exist, so utterly 
brutish, so absolutely destitute even of 
the sins of a man as this hero is depict- 
ed—nor are we willing to admit that, 
were the likeness as true as we believe it 
to be false and overcharged, the subject 
could be rendered even tolerable. There 
is perhaps no page so dark in the darkest 
annals of the world, asthat of fanaticism. 
Whether this awful mental malady did 
ever prevail in our western world, to the 
extent which is here described, we know 
not ; but if it did so prevail, it should, if 
possible, be blotted out from the page of 
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history—no ent should exist to 
palliate, if not to justify, the recurrence of 
such enormities. It is a strange fact, 
yet a fact it is, that the first dawn of cri- 
inal passions has been, in more in- 
stances than one, traced to the perusal 
of such wild and awful legends as that 
before us—ill-regulated minds have 
maddened by the excitement to which 
they are wrought up by a mere fiction ; 
have striven to prolong that period of 
excitement by musing with themselves, 
and acting o’er and o’er the terrible de- 
tails, till they have become familiarized 
to all that is.most horrible ; and then, on 
the first call of opportunity,have plunged 
into guilt for its own loathsome sake. 
We will not assert that such cases fre- 
quently occur, but we will maintain that 
anything which has a tendency to recon- 
cile the human thoughts to the mere 
thought of crime, is an evil thing—and, 
as such, setting aside all ideas of fasti- 
diousness or delicacy, should be utterly 
condemned and banished from society, 
Such a book, we think, is Rombert, and 
we must go so far as even to hope that 
its condemnation will prove that Caro- 
linians deny seed enews which has been, 
we are convinced, unjustly drawn,owing 


. to the old error of establishing excep- 


tions as general rules—and, further, 
that the national taste is not yet so utter- 
ly depraved, or fed so full of horrors, that 
it can require or endure the stimulus of a 
dish, whose principal ingredients are 
rape, adultery, blasphemy, incest, and 
murder! The author may take all that 
we have said to himself; he is clearly 
capable of great things, if he will at once 
abandon the fee-faw-fum style, and be- 
take himself to chaste novels and sub- 
jects that do not violate any feeling of 
good taste and delicacy. 


Marie, THe Banpirt’s DavcuTer: a 
Poem. This little pamphlet, without at- 
taining, or perhaps aspiring, to any ex- 
treme elevation, possesses a very consi- 
derable share of merit. Never rising into 
sublimity, it maintains a high and even 
tenor both of language and versification, 
which is, for the most part, very agreea- 
ble. We have, it is true, read many 
more powerful and more striking effu- 
sions than this before us; and we should 
not, perhaps, have paused to consider a 

iece so evidently fugitive, had we not 
pay Jed to suppose it the work of a 
-youthful writer; and, if our surmise be 
correct, we would unhesitatingly urge 
him to proceed in the course upon which 
he has entered with such favorable aus- 
pices.—Many of the first authors of the 


itely less merit than the Ban- 


age mae gees to the public maiden ef- 
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dit’s Daughter. We do not, it is true, 
greatly admire the choice of the subject 
—premeditated and long-cherished mur- 
der is a frightful theme, particulerly if 
the actor be a fair and lovely female; and 
we confess that we should conceive the 
heroine’s conduct, in this poem, to have 
arisen from absolute insanity. With 
some few exceptions, the metre is 7 
and correct, the language pure and w 
chosen, and many passages of considera- 
ble poetic merit might be easily extracted 
would our limits permit us so to do. 

Rapetre’s Narrative. New-York. 
Thisis a great book, and ought undoubt- 
edly to succeed. The present age is an 
age of character; and Mr Rapelye’s book 
is all character! We do not believe 
that the world has ever, at any period, 
contained two contemporary writers ca- 
pable of producing this narrative. If it 
do not become popular, there must be 
some fault in the organization of the 

ublic mind--there is none in the work 

fore us ; or, to speak more correctly, 
its very faults are merits—-its foibles are 
its strongest points. With no preten- 
sions whatever, our author sets forth on 
his travels; and, on his return to his own 
fire-side, he sits down to give a clear and 
candid statement of all the things he has 
seen during his wanderings, not as they 
actually were, but as they seemed to him 
tobe. This is the traveller for our mo- 
ney—he lets us see his prejudices if he 
have any—but, in truth, unless it be a 
very laudable one in favor of Bogert’s 
crackers, and sundry other good comes- 
tibles and drinkables, we can detect no 
prejudice ;—he shows to us the medium 
through which he sees all his pictures, 
and if there be a flaw in his optical glass, 
he gives us every opportunity of making 
allowance for the consequent obliquity. 
Your men of theories see with theoreti- 
cal eyes—-your plain, straight-forward 
voyager, who travels with his eyes open, 
who tells us of his impressions, his 
doubts, his fears, his very colics, cannot 
deceive us if he would ; and as far as 
Mr. Rapelye is concerned, we will vouch 
for the truth of his assertions, no less 
than for the integrity of his motives. It 
may now and then descend to unneces- 
sary details, but his naiveté even then 
precludes the possibility of his ever be- 
coming tedious or impertinent. It is our 
purpose, ere long, to devote an article of 
considerable length toa full inquiry into 
the merits and demerits of this very re- 
markable book ; for the present we can 
only recommend it to all our readers, as 
the most entertainingly simple, and sim- 
ply entertaining volume, that has met 
our eyes in many a day. 
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Cruise oF THe Poromac. By Francis 
Warriner, A.M. Leavitt, Lord, & Co., 
New York. This prettily printed and 
neatly got up volume, while it does much 
credit to the mechanical improvement 
of our city in the art of bookmaking, 
and while it contains much that is enter- 
taining and useful, does not altogether 
answer our expectations. We have 
often heretofore had occasion to remark, 
that it requires a rare and almost extra- 
ordinary combination of traits of charac- 
ter to make up a perfect writer of travels 
--a very high degree of shrewdness, tacte, 
and knowledge of the world, being the 
primary ingredients.--To these should be 
added practical common sense, a habit 
of drawing conclusions, of generalizing, 
and, above all, of observing correctly. 
To take an individual, or even sundry 
individuals, as specimens of a popula- 
tion, is an absurdity too obvious to be 
often offensive; although the record of 
the traveller who chanced to stop at 
an inn in Alsace, whereof mine host was 
celebrated for his bibulous propensities 
and mine hostess for her carroty locks, 
and forthwith wrote down in his journal 
—as a brief memorandum to be wrought 
up at some future period—that all the 
men in Alsace were drunkards, and all 
the ladies red-haired—is yet fresh in the 
minds of men. Wecan, all at once, per- 
ceive the absurdity of this, and are all 
willing enough to pull out the mote from 
our brother’s eye, while we are perhaps 
committing ‘faults no less mischievous 
and foolish, though not so palpable. 
One of these errors, and one perhaps 
more general and more pernicious than 
all the rest, is the viewing with jaun- 
diced eyes, and describing the 
institutions manners and habits of 
foreign lands, merely because they are 
unlike those to which our familiarity has 
rendered us favorable. That this may 
be done with perfect innocence and un- 
consciousness on the part of the author, 
is not now to be proved—the prejudice 
that has been the growth of forty years 
cannot be eradicated in an instant, nor 
can any person afflicted with bigotry— 
whether it be the bigotry of patriotism, 
of religion, or of self-love—ever hope to 
produce an impartial or satisfactory ac- 
count of foreign lands. Of all men we 
believe clergymen to be the least fitted 
for travellers, particularly among savage 
and heathen nations—the horror ex- 
cited in their feelings by the idolatry, the 


. blindness, and the immorality of such 


unenlightened tribes, preventing them 
from viewing their good qualities, in 
other res , with sufficient patience, 


or recording them with perfect impar- 


tiality. We are far, very far, from 
wishing to cast the slightest stigma 
upon a class of men, whom, whatever 
may be their denomination, it is equally 
our duty and our pleasure to support 
and honor ; but, with due deference be it 
said, we would rather meet them in the 
sermon, than in the narrative of voyages. 
Moreover, if a clergyman determine to 
devote some portion of his valuable time 
to the meritorious cause of general liter- 
ature, we consider it his best plan to 
leave polemics, aye, and even divinity, 
behind him; let him relate facts as he 
sees them, and, suffering his readers to 
draw from these their own conclusions, 
—our heads upon it—he will effect more 
good than by a thousand pious de- 
clamations concerning ignorant hea- 
then and blind idolaters, These remarks 
are rather such as have been awaken- 
ed in our minds by the perusal of Mr. 
Warriner’s book, than such as are di- 
rectly applicable to its immediate con- 
tents ; nevertheless, we are decidedly of 
opinion that the book would have been 
both more entertaining and more useful 
had much of the morality been trans- 
ferred to a sermon, for which it is far 
better suited than for such a work as 
this. 


Tre Yemasee. By the author “of 
Guy Rivers. We have not as yet been 
enabled to get a sight of this new novel, 
by a writer whom we especially admire, 
although it is, we believe, nearly ready 
for publication. Mr, Simms has long 
possessed, if we are not misinformed, a 
very desirable reputation in the South, 
although his celebrity in our northern 
regions has been acquired entirely since 
the appearance of Martin Faber, and 
principally since that of his more elabor- 
ate work, Guy Rivers. With regard 
to the first of these, we think that the au- 
thor has received but scant justice; for 
——owing probably to the fact that it ap- 
peared shortly after a farrago of folly 
styled Miserrimus, and to some slight 
resemblance in one character—scarcely 
had Martin Faber made its appearance, 
before it was universally assumed by the 
public press to be an imitation, although 
sufficient evidence has been adduced to 
prove that the whole of it was written, and 
detached passages published, some time 
prior to the appearance of Miserrimus 
in England. As concerns the merits of 
Martin Faber, we shall only say that the 
charge brought against it of unneces- 
sary horror, and of the impropriety of 
dealing so largely in criminals, is utterly 
unmeaning. There is nothing that we 
can discover unnatural in the characters, 
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though happily such are uncommon ; 
and further, it possesses a high and 
obvious moral, that on the education of 
the boy will depend the character of the 
man. Our opinion of Guy Rivers has 
already been recorded, and, what is far 
more confirmatory of its merits, the pub- 
lic opinion has coincided with that which 
we expressed on its first appearance ; 
a very large edition went off in a ve 
few days, and a second stereotyped edi- 
tion is now issuing from the press of its 
spirited publishers. It is, we under- 
stand, considerably amended since its 
first courtship of public favor, and will, 
we doubt not, be received with approba- 
tion. The Yemasee, which is no less 

rely an American tale than was Guy 

ivers, is, we are informed by those on 
whose taste and judgment we have 
much reliance, infinitely superior both in 
style and interest to its predecessor; 
and, should this be the case, Mr. Simms 
is a fortunate man ; he must take rank 
at once as the first American novelist of 
theday. Weare anxiously awaiting its 
arrival, and shall take an early opportu- 
nity of noticing it at large. 

Tue Tueatre. Some months 
have elapsed, since we have been ena- 
bled to lay before the public our regu- 
larly recurring notices of this fascina- 
ting place of entertainment. Reserving 
as we have ever done to our dramatic 
notices, a character thoroughly editorial, 
during our compulsory absence from 
the theatres, we resolved, on mature con- 
sideration, to postpone our remarks till 
we should be enabled once more to see 
with our own eyes, and speak with our 
own—pen. 

The Park Theatre has never, at any 
time since the commencement of our 
literary career, such high 
claims to public favor, as it has done 
during the past year. Liberal as it has 


" ever been, in the employment of foreign 


stars—many of whom have been intro- 
duced to America, mainly if not solely, 
by its instrumentality—it has heretofore 
been generally observed that in stock 
actors it was terribly deficient. Placide 
and Wheatley were the nits only stays; 
but excellent and justly esteemed as 
these two popular actors may be, no 
two actors can prop up a theatre. At 
present, though the Park has by no 
means relaxed its efforts to draw fo- 
reign talent toits boards--witness within 
the last few months the stately and 
classic Phillips, the king of Irishmen 
Power, and the inimitable Matthews-- 
the regular company is decidedly a 
strong one. Placide, in comedy, unri- 
vallede on the American boards—La- 
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tham, admirable in farce—Harrison, in 
tragedy, always above mediocrity, and 
sometimes really powerful—W ith Mrs. 
Chapman, who is undoubtedly a very 
clever melodramatic actress and even 
capable of sustaining tragic parts with 
great success—Mrs. Wheatley, the best 
of old ladies, whether scolds or blue 
stockings, gentle or simple—and Mrs. 
Vernon, not easily to be surpassed as a 
soubrette—here is power enough to 
make a strong cast, without even taking 
into account, as it would be injustice to 
omit them, Mason and the graceful 
Gurner. 

New pieces too have been rife—the 
Secret Service, the cleverest pelite come- 
die of many seasons—the Deep, Deep 
Sea—with Harry Placide’s tail—the 
most extravagant of extrayaganzas—-the 
wild Esmeralda, and, to conclude, Sher- 
idan Knowles’ Beggar of Bethnal 
Green—which, with due respect to its 
highly gifted author be it said, in our 
opinion, owes its success chiefly to Mrs. 
Chapman and Mrs. Gurner. The ex- 
quisite acting of the former, and the 
beauty of the latter—in her bridal robes, 
we have seldom seen any bride so at- 
tractive—would however, be sufficient 
to lend attraction toa play of far less 
merit, than is possessed, even by the 
least admirable effort of the author of 
the Hunchback and of William Tell. 

Weare happy to add, that not even 
the severity of the weather has been 
able to diminish in any material degree 
the numbers of the audience, and that 
our favorite Placide has at last hada 
benefit worthy of his talents, and repu- 
table to the good taste of our citizens. 


Mr. Howes. ‘The public will be 
gratified to learn, that during the pre- 
sent month, a first appearance will be 
made at the Park Theatre, which, 
unless very many persons of taste 
are much deceived, will create a vast 
sensation in the theatrical world. A 
gentleman of the first respectability,—a 
citizen of New- York,—who has always 
supported an irreproachable character 
in the best society, and whose taste and 
practical abilities in the art which he is 
about to profess, have long been sub- 
ects of admiration among his friends,— 
is induced by sundry circumstances to 
present himself upon the stage,—a can- 
didate for public favor, No person has 
ever in this country appeared for the first 
time before a public audience, with 
fairer prospects of success than are pos- 
sessed by this gentleman. He has sur- 
rounded himself with an influence which 
nothing but decided talents could create, 
and which some private exhibitions of 
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his powers alone have effected—an in- 
fluence, supported by the confidence and 
the sanguine expectations of a “ coterie” 
of gentlemen of the first literary and 
dramatic taste, and judgment, in this 
city,—whose names—were we permi- 
ted to give them—would be a sufficient 
warranty for the justice of their opinion. 
This gentleman will not however come 
before the public with the inexperience 
of a Tyro,—or the wild “ stage struck” 
enthusiasm of an Amateur,—his powers 
are matured by years outnumbering 
those of any debutant—who—in our 
knowledge-~has ever “ strutted his brief 
hour upon the stage ;” and his talents, 
benefited by experience anda regular 
drilling, to which new aspirants for the- 
atrical honors are generally and una- 
voidably strangers. If an unblemished 
character, be any addition to the claims 
of talent, and if the merits of a candidate 
for public esteem, be enhanced by a 

rsonal knowledge of his private worth 
in society,—then the subject of these 
remarks may go forward in the assur- 
ance of that success, which his many 
friends wish him—and do most confi- 
dently expect will greet him. 

It is expected that his first debut will 
be as Suytock ; and we have been in- 
formed, by those on whose opinion we 
can rely as certainly as on our own, 
that he will shine in this part, not as 
an imitator of any of the Stars who have 
preceded him, nor even as an original 
follower on an established line. His 
conception of the character is entirely 
new, and, in our judgment, as entirely 
correct. Most of our theatrical readers 
are probably aware that previously to 
the career of Macklin, The Jew of Venice 
was always ange rg by a comedian ; 
itmay be, that this knowledge might 
have first suggested to Mr. Howes his 
ideas on the subject, but at all events 
his ideas are original. They are, if we 
nightly understand them, that the earlier 
portions of the character, prior to his 
development of his unholy hatred, 
should be given by Shylock# not exactly 
as comedy, but after the cringing and 
hypocritical manner of the low fawning 
Jew ; hiding the falsity of his intentions 
beneath an appearance of jocular fami- 
liarity; and gradually throwing off the 
mask, as the plot unfolds itself ; becom- 
ing tyrannical, cruel, and violent when 
in power, in the same proportion as he 
had been basely subservient when under 
the harrow. Since learning that such 
were Mr. Howes’ conceptions, we have 
re-read and studied the part with no 
small attention, and will venture to state 
our full expectation that they are cor- 
rect ; and that if supported,—as we are 


informed they are,—by a fine delivery 
and great power and variety of intona- 
tion, they will be hailed as embodying 
more thoroughly than any previous act- 
ing The Jew of Shakspeare. In wri- 
ting this brief anticipatory notice, we 
are actuated merely by the desire of 
drawing the attention, not warping the 
judgments or practising on the feelings, 
of the public, towards one whom we be- 
lieve likely to deserve and earn their 
favor. It is our wish, as we doubt not 
but it is that of the subject of our re- 
marks, that he may be received with 
courtesy,listened to with impartiality, and 
judged of according to his merits. We 
know too well the inutility of patronage 
or puffing, to resort to such contempti- 
ble expedients ; we challenge for Mr. 
Howes, although we know him not 
save by report, and asa public man, a 
fair field and no favor—let bim stand or 
fall, according to his own deserts—but 
let him not fall unheard. We would 
not miss his debut for any consideration; 
and as we have been among the first to 
claim for him an impartial audience, so 
shall we be among the first to examine 
his claims to fame and fortune. 

Since writing the above, we have 
learned that there is about to appear a 
new claimant for a share of popular 
applause, in a fair debutante who will 
make her first entree on an early night. 
A new native actress is indeed a call 
not only on our curiosity, but on our 
gallantry and patriotism. We have 
heard little concerning her--save a pass- 
ing observation that she is well fitted 
both by personal and mental qualifica- 
tions, for the arduous profession she is 
about to undertake. We trust that it 
may prove that she is so qualified ; for 
notwithstanding our admiration for the 
great talents of many distinguished for- 
eigners—who have done us the honor, 
and themselves the benefit of amusing 
us—we are becoming not a little weary 
of the audacious airs and second-hand 
impertinence they have too often exhib- 
ited ; when received by our kind-hearted 
fashionables, in a manner to which they 
were unused in their own country, and 
with courtesies of society, better than 
they had ever witnessed in England, 
and which, for that reason, they could 
neither appreciate nor understand in 
America. 

American Tueatre, Bowery. We 
must not forget, afterour high eulogium 
of the Park, to yield its just tribute to 
the sister institution. The Bowery has 
ever aspired to the character of patroni- 
zing native talent, and it may not be 
denied, that on her boards, many of the 
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most successful American performers 
have commenced operations—Here it 
was that Forrest played several of his 
most profitable engagements, and here 
it was that Miss Clifton, whom, if late 
advices be not more than usually untrue, 
the critics of the London Theatres have 
judged worthy of applause, made her 
debut. This winter the manager has 
ented various attractions to his au- 
iences ; several admirable and stirrin 
melodramas, and above all the gracef 
and spirituel Celeste, as prima donna, or 
first actress. ‘To the charms, both per- 
sonal and histrionic, of this lady, we are 
happy to render our homage on this oc- 
casion ; the rather that we have here- 
tofore passed her by in comparative 
silence—not that we admired her less 
then, than we do at present, but that we 
judged it wiser and more friendly to 
abstain from adding to the loud and in- 
discriminate applause, which was lav- 
ished upon her till the public mind was 
actually beginning to grow weary of 
ise, too sweeping and _partizan- 
ike, to be either natural or effective. 
We understand that a melodramatic 
play, founded on Bulwer’s last days of 
‘ompeii, is in a forward state of pre- 
paration, having been adapted to the 
stage, by a young lady of this city. 
Generally speaking, the adaptation of 
novels to theatrical purposes, produces 
mere trash—things full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing—-beautifui 


, beautiful dresses--pienty of 
fighting and firing—and a plentiful lack 
of dialogue , this, however, as we have 
been informed, by a person whose judg- 
ment we have often proved and never 
yet found wanting, is of a very different 
character. No subject, by the way. 
could be found more admirably suited 
for the melodrama, than this splendid 
romance, The scenes in the house of 
Arbaces, in the witches’ cavern, in the 
amphitheatre, and finally in the grand 
catastrophe, can by no means fail of 
being striking, and of possessing thril- 
ling interest. There are, moreover, 
many characters of great force and 
originality—N ydia especialiy cannot fail 
to be a favorite—by the ways we would 
earnestly recommend it to Mr. Hamblin, 
to effect, if possible, an engagement 
with the youngest Wheatley, and as- 
sign to her the part of the blind flower- 
girl, we know no actress that could per- 
form it with that uliar freshness 
which so remarkably belongs to this 
beautiful creation, We would also re- 
commend Mr, Vanamburg and the lion 
to his notice, they would enact Glaucus 
and his carnivorous antagonist, to per- 
fection in the last scene! Badinage 
apart, however, we have formed great 
expectations from what we have heard 
of the last days of Pompeii, and hope 
— it will be received with marked 
avor, 
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The Editor of the Magazine begs the indulgence of his friends for the 
delay, which has occurred in the publication ofthe present number. The 
cause of this delay has been the desire on his part of sending forth this 


and the number omitted, in consequence of hard necessity, during the 


month of October, simultaneously. It was at first hoped, that this could 
have been effected by the delay of a day or two; but, it having subse- 
quently been found impossible, the editor has only to request pardon of the 
public, and to assure them that the defaulting number shall be forthcom- 
ing in the space of a few days, and that arrangements have been made 
for the ensuing year, which he will then be enable to announce, and which 
he trusts will insure a continuance of their favors. 
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